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APPLETONS’ READERS. 


UNQUALIFIED SUCCESS. 
FROM ACTUAL INTRODUCTION AND USE. 


APPLETONS’ READERS ti: stsve'cist ‘or south Carolina, trom which 
County School Officers made selection—THIRTY-THREE out of a total of 
THIRTY-FOUR COUNTIES in that State adopted Appletons’ Readers for 


EXCLUSIVE USE. 


APPLETONS’ READERS cr°ircaicrs in’ the Cities of Cmicaco, In, 


Hype Park, ILL., CLEVELAND, OHIO, Kansas Crty, Mo., ATLANTA, Ga., and in 


MANY OTHER PLACES ADVERTISED AS USING OTHER READERS. 
APPLETONS’ READERS cite "sow “York, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, 


Jersey City , Paterson, N. J., Hoboken, N. J., Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Oakland, Cal., 


Omaha, , Syracuse, N. "Y.., and many hundreds of other cities and towns, 
throughout the country. 


APPLETONS’ READERS tovt,'ttom the tee ay'at choir putiscaton 
to the present time, and no other Readers yet published can compare with them in 


Authorship, Method, Gradation, “ Notes”, Lessons on “‘How to Read” etc., 
Teachers who have used them appreciate their distinctive teatures. 














Send for full descriptive circulars, price-list, etc. Favorable terms for intro- 
duction and exc 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
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Cutter’s New Physiological Series. 


Based on the most successful of Physiological Text-Books. 


Beginner's Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene. 


By Joun C. Currer, B.Sc., M.D. Small 12mo, 140 pages, 47 illustrations. Cloth. 
Price: Exchange, 15 cents. Introduction, 30 cents. 


Intermediate Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene. 


A revision of the “‘ First Book on Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene,” prepared by 
CALVIN CuTTER, A. M., M. D. in 1854. 12mo, 200 pages, 70 illustrations. Cloth. 
Price: Exchange, 25 cents. Introduction, 50 cents. 


Comprehensive Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene. 


By Joun C. CuTrer, B.Sc., M.D. 12mo, 875 pages, 141 illustrations. Cloth. 
Price : Exchange, 60 cents. Introduction, $1.00. 


A NEW BOOK FOR SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES: 


PATRIOTIC READER; 


HUMAN LIBERTY DEVELOPED IN VERSE AND PROSE 
By HENRY B. CARRINGTON, U.S. A., LL.D. 











12mo. Cloth. $1.20. 





Containing selections in prose and verse, for reading or reciting in schools. 
These books sent (postpaid) to Teachers and Educators at Introduction Prices. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 


715 and 717 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


GASTINEAU’S CONVERSATION METHOD WITH THE FRENCH 





HE ConvERsATION MertTHov for SPEAKING, READING, and WRITING 
Frencu. Intended for self-study or use in schools. With a system | 


of pronunciation based on Websterian equivalents, and entirely new | th 


devices for obtaining a correct pronunciation. By EDMOND GasTINEAU, 
4.M., Graduate of the Université, Paris, and Principal of the Conversation | 
School, New York. 


The method here adopted is, so far as possible, that which a person follows in a foreign land 
when surrounded by those who speak only the French. In such cases the ear is incessantly struck 
with the sound, not of single words, but of complete sentences and perfect idiomatic forms; and 
us a limited but suficient collection of such sentences and idioms is gathered by the learner 
¢ CONVERSATION METHOD supplies the pupil from the outset with sentences m common use 
coupled with their translation and pronunciation, so that they may be easily memorized and 
mastered, and turned to immediate conversational account. They are then rebearsed in colojuta 
exercises, and when thoroughly familiar, analyzed, and the words of which they are made up 
inserted into other forms and idioms to express a still ter variety of meaning. 

This forms the basis of the method. GASTINEAU’s CONVERKSATION METHOD, tor Introdsoct:on, $ 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN & CO., 


753-755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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Tas Most PRACTICAL AND POPULAR UF THE 


“ Mowry’s ‘Studies in Civil Gove roment’ is the 


avy Bxoutume Taxx-Booxs Recewscx Pos-| MOWRY’S STUDIES IN CIVIL GOVERNMENT | est boot yer on the sunjest." 48" ftv, Princ 


LISHED ON THIS — 


Pubes less Beno eee Out, and already 
ado for use in a large number of the leading 
High Schools, Normal Schools, Seminaries, 


Academies, etc., of the country. New Yor« : 740 & 742 Broadway. 


INTRODUCTORY PRICE, 94 CENTS. 
SILVER, BURDETT & CO. Publishers 50 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 


of High School, Worcester, Mass. 
A sample copy will be mailed to any 
teacher for examination on receipt of Introduc- 
tory Price, (94cents).. Examine Mowry’s ‘ Studies 


CHICAGO: 122 & 124 Wabash Ave. ,~ — —~  oteere before beginning wtth 





A NEW WORK ON CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 





The Government of the United States. 


By W. J. COCKER, A.M. 





SYNOPSIS OF CONTENTS. 


I. Principles of Government ; Government in its variousforms ; the reasons 
why our government is best ; the duties and responsibilities of citizenship. 

Il. Growth of National Authority; the government of the colonies ;. their 
dependence on Great Britain, and their independence of each other; the necessity 
of a union for defence in the wars with the Indians and in the Revolutionary War ; 
the distinctive features and defects of the Confederation ; the causes that compelled 
the States to seek a firmer union ; the difficulties and perplexities of the Constitutional 


Convention ; the final adoption of the Constitution in a spirit of mutual concession 
and forbearance. 

Ill. The Government under the Constitution ; The Constitution as the 
supreme law of the land; the powers and limitations of the Federal government ; 
the relation of the National authority to the State governments; the organization 
and mode of procedure of Congress ; the checks and balances of the federal system ; 





the rights and privileges of citizens as embodied in the Constitutional amendments. 


270 pages. Price, 72 Cents; Introduction, 60 Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY. 
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W. 4. Walmsley & Co. 
SUCCESSORS TO 
R. & J. BECE, 
1016 Chestnut St., Phila. 





Microscopes and all 
Accessories and Ap- 
ptratus, Photogra- 
phic Outfits for Ama- 
teurs, Spectacles, 
Eye-Glasses, Opera 
and Marine Glasses, 
etc., etc, 





Illust-ated Price List 
maile! free to any address, = 
men'iou this paper in cor 


respondir g with us. 


EIMER & AMEND, 
205, 207, 209, and 244 Third Avenue, 


NEW YORE. 
Importers and Manufacturers of 


Chemical Apparatus, 








supplied with the best gncdses the lowest prjess, 


Burners 
maces, a apeeitg in MB, 


ANDREWS M’F’C Co., 


Manufacturers of the only 


flovetailed School Furniture 


IN THE WORLD. 









ANDREWS’ 
Globes, Tella- 


kinds, Black- 
boards, Dust- 
less Erasers 
and Crayons. 
Just Published. 
Goff’s Histori- 
cal Map of U.S. 
Plain, incisive 
and complete. 
Send for circular. 


Andrews Mfg Company, 
76 FIFTH AVE., Near 14th St., N. Y. 


A. H. Andrews & Co., 195 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
and Post and Stockton Sts., San Francisco. 





King’s Historical Portfolio of The 
United States is the latest device for teach- 
ing history by the dlustrative method, is litho- 
graphed in eleven colors on finest cloth board, size 
35x40 inches; folds up in the most substantial 
case and is ingeniously self-supporting when open. 
Designed tor College, Academy, Common School 
and Private use. Descriptive Catalogue sent free 
to teachers upon application. Owned and pub- 
lished by R. 8S. KING PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
°78 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Dl. 


NATHANIEL JOHNSON, 


Manufacturer of 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


Reversible Settees for Sunday-Schools, 
Pews for Churches, Pulpits, etc., 


127 CLINTON PLACE, 
W. 8th St., near 6th Ave., NEW YORK, 
teachers. Send names of 


GOLD COl 4 book Agents and 60 cts. 


in stamps to pay expense of pac: and mailin; 
and we will send you for your a ool room 
steel finish engravin 4 = Our Presidents, 








BY THE PECK for 


including Harrison, m0, 28 inches, worth 
Address, THE ELDER C 415 Dearborn 8t., 
Chicago, Ll. 





Pas publishers of the JoURNAL would 

esteem it a favor if names of teachers 
who do not take it, and who would be 
likely to be interested, are sent them that 


STEEL PENS. 


COLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, |878. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
For ARTISTIC USE in fine drawings, Nos. 659 (the celebrated Crowquill), 290 and 291. 
FINE WRITING, wos. 303, 604, ana Ladies’, 170. For BROAD WRITING, Wos. 294, 389, and 
Stub Point, 849. For GENERAL WRITING, Wos. 404, 332, 390, and 604. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, H. Y. HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 


66 99 GRAND, 
SOMMER .<2vs8%. PIANOS 
and UPRIGHT 


Musical authorities and critics prefer the ‘‘SOHMER’’ “nace, and they are purchased by those 
retined musical taste and appreciating the richest lity of tone and the highest per- 

ry eed ina Piano. Received highest prize Montreal, 4 ae 1881-2. Sohmer’s 
Patent peating Action, patented August 2, 1882, makes them superior to all others. 


“STEGER” PIANOS. “STERLING” PIANOS. 
Sold for Cash or Time Payments. 
STEGER & CO., 

236 and 238 State Street, N. W. Cor. Jackson. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


SCHOOL DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 


FOR PRACTICE ON PAPER AND THE BLACKBOARD. 


We offer an unrivaled line, considering the expense, School 
Rules and Compasses, the Mechanic’s Scale, International Rule, 





For 








Drawing Board, T-square and 45° and 60° Triangles, Protractor 
Scale, Saeh. Graduated Open-frame Triangle, Primary 
Drawing Tablets and Stencils for Our Little Artist. Sample set, 


Drawing Board, T-square and Tnangles. mailed for 25 cents. No 
teacher interested in drawing should be without our Catalogue of 
School Aids. It treats of Form Study, Stick Laying, Paper 
Folding, Clay Modeling, and many kindred things which a wide- 
awake teacher wishes to understand. Sent free to all who mention 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


MILTON BRADLEY CoO., 
SPRINCFIELD, MASS. 


CHEQUE BANK (Limited), 


ESTABLISHED 1873. HEAD OFFICE} f Waterloo Face, 


gent Street, London. 
Right Honorable EARL BEAUCHAMP. 
TRUSTEES. } Right Honorable Jouy Bator, MP. | 





BANK OF ENGLAND. 





The Cheque .Bank issues cheques for the use of travellers, available in every town of any 
importance in England, Scotiand, and [reland, in all parts of Europe and elsewhere. 

The cheques are issued in amounts from one pound and upwards; the value perforated in 
each ch Bao. and are coke einaas. oF: ip books, 0 requ ured. 

The cheques are taken eee foc British government offices, by nearly a)l the steamship and 
railway fomreics, and b; EE. Cl hotels in Europe, and are taken also l the 
leading fon > ndon. Ing to remit money to their friends or relations visi 
any part of Europe, will find that the’ CHEQUE BANK CHEQUES are the cheapest, and safest, and best 
form of money order to send. 

TEACHERS VASETING EUROPE will find the Cheque Bank cheques the safest and most 
convenient form of carrying money. Visitors to the Paris Exhibition this summer can get the 

ys BANK” CHEQUE casbed at upwards of fifty banking houses situated in different parts of 


city. 
me private hand book, containing a list of the Bank’s correspondents, together with an: 
information that may be required, will be furnished on application to - . 


E. J. MATHEWS & CO., Agents, } [229Uz Baxx ‘Linstod, 


} Street, New York. 
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F. O. French, President Manhattan Trust Co., New Sore S. A. dwell, Esq., President Fidelity 
Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit Co., Philadelphia, and others. 
Bradbury Eaton’s Stone’s 

Elementary Arithmetic. : 

Practical Arithmetic. aoeny S Sagews. 
Bradbury's Meservey’s 

Elementary Algebra. 7 Book-keeping, Single and Double 

Elementary Geometry and Trigonom- Entry. 

etry. Book-keeping, Single Entry. 

Trigonometry and Surveying. Elementary Political Economy. 

Send for Descriptive Circulars. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 
Boston, Mass. 
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INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 
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they may send them specimen copies. 


A ’s. French Series, etc. 
a pages of Interlineare free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 


JAS. W. QUEEN & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


j | Philosophical, Electrical 
ax Chemical Apparatus, 


New Table Air- 
pumps, Superior 
Lever Air-pumps 
Lowest Rates to 
Sehools. Corres- 
pondence desired 
Mention this Jour- 
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BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


528 ARCH STREET, feltthbokeues. 
Manufacturers and Importers 
CHEMICAL APPARATTS, 
PURE CHEMICALS, 


For Colleges and Schools. 


= ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUES 
furnished on application. 
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TYPE WRITER. 


FAR AHEAD IN ‘SPEED. 
689 Words in 5 Minutes, 
144 Words in 1 Minute, 


at AMERICAN INSTITUTE FAIR, X. Y. 


1634 to 1734 
Faster than Caligraph or Remington 
and 100% better in quality. 


Send for photo-copy of work. 


JaMEs K. McGItt & Co., Gen’l Western 
Agents, 206 La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 


New YorK OFFICES: 292-98 Avenue B, 
and 77 Nassau Street. 


AVIS 


“* MEMORY AND Irs Decrors.” By Dr. ED- 
WARD Pick, Pa.D., M. A., from Simonides to 

“ Loisette.” With ‘suggestions for a Rational 
Method of a pe 2 THE MEMORY, AND FA- 
CILITATING THE fags he pe ed OF KNOWLEDGE, 
without recurring to art means. Price lc 
Address Dr. Pick, Box re, why oe ek. 


TEACHERS 


desiring to get acquainted with the Hle- 
ments of Mineralogy, are invited to try 
the “Course of Mineralogy for 
Young People (Agassiz Association 
Course. ) 

Collections, Text-Book, Corres- 
at (First Grade,) One Dollar. 
ostage 25 cents. Address, 


C. CUTTENBURC, 
Teacher of Natural Sciences. ERIE, PA. 
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\ HE is a rich and rare land ; 
’ Oh! she's a fresh and fair land ; 
She is a dear and rare land— 
This native land of mine. 


No men than hers are braver— 
Her women’s hearts ne’er waver ; 
Td Sey ey to save her, 
And think my lot divine. 
She’s not a dull nor cold land— 
No! she’s a warm and bold land ; 
Oh! she’s a true and old land— 
This native land of mine. 


Could beauty ever guard her, 

And virtue still reward her, 

No foe would eross her border, 
No friend within her pine! 


Oh, she’s a fresh and fair land ; 

Oh, she’s a true and rare land! 

Yes, she’s a rare and fair land— 
This native land of mine, 





HE problem some superintendents have been fo, 
many years trying to solve is, how to get the 
most work out of pupils and teachers. In this city, 
untila week ago, the plan has been to. mark each 
teacher, “ excellent,” “* geod,” “fair,” and ‘‘ poor,” 
in the records of the city superintendent. ‘This has 


.| Pupils are spurred on, by fixed records and punish- 


.}age that would cover Maine, New Hampshire, 


being denominated “ poor,”’ on the official records. 
Another incentive now, in quite general use, is to 
divide up school work into small pieces, and assign 
one piece to aspecified time. This works excellently 
in a mechanical way, for each teacher knows ex- 
actly what is expected of her; and can calculate to 
anicety how much she must doeach day. When 
the examiner comes he is able to be exceedingly 
definite, and estimate to the exact per cent. the 
quality of teaching on a book-keeping plan. This 
minuteness is a great incentive to work, and it also 
gives great satisfaction when the work is finished 
according to the requirements. It makes the 
published course c f study the sole book on methods, 
of any use, thus saving outlay in buying educational 
works, and attending institutes. On the score of 
economy, a fixed marking scheme is a great success. 


ments, to get their tasks. Each scholar is marked 
for each recitation on the scale of ten, and monthly 
averages are sent to parents, and each term pub- 
lished to the world. These records are preserved in 
the office of the principal for future reference. How 
extremely satisfactory this will be, when little 
Johnny Brown becomes the Hon. John W. Brown, 
M. C., or, perchance, President of the United States. 
His biographer will then be able to point with exult- 
ant pride to his per cent. retord in the second 
primary, thus: ‘arithmetic, 9.6; reading, 9.8: 
writing, 10; deportment, 10,” on February 21, 1889, 
What an argument he could draw from this! But, 
there is another side“to this subject. 

Our readers know what it is. The ScHOoL JoURNAL 
has been showing the great benefit received from 
proper school incentives as well as the great injury 
done by improper ones. Thinking teachers will 
carefuliy study this important subject. 


7OUR new states were added tothe Union, and 
four new stars to our flag, on Washington’s 
birthday,—North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, 
and Washington. Now let us sec what this means. 
First, as to area. The two Dakotas cover very 
nearly fifty million acres each. South Dakota is 
larger than New York, New Hampshire, and Massa- 
chusetts, and there is enough more to make six 
or eight Rhode Islands. Montana is one of the 
gigantic states. She is bigger than New York 
and the whole of New England, with New Jersey, 
Delaware, Maryland, and North Carolina thrown 
in. Washington is about the size of each of the 
Dakotas, half the size of Montana, and has an acre- 





Massachusetts, Vermont, and New Jersey. Second, 
as to population. In 1860, the two Dakotas had 
4,837 inhabitants; in 1870, 14,181; in 1880, 135,177; 
in 1887, 600,000. Such an increase is well nigh in- 
credible. Montana had within her borders eight 
years ago 39,159 persons; her estimated population 
at tbe present time is 175,000. Washington had in 
1880, 75,116, and eight years later, 160,000. Here is 
a record of both growth and greatness, for growth 
is not always in the right direction, but here it has 
been. These new commonwealths possess all the 
elements of true greatness— churches, schools, Jaws 
obeyed, improvements, and an enlightened public 
sentiment. Our forty-two states are a credit to free 
America; although there are many things in them 
that should be reformed, yet as a whole they are 
governed by an educated public sentiment. There 
is much to be done before the Millennium comes, but 
we have within us the elements cf a better civiliza- 
tion than the world has yet seen. Near the close of 
the last century an Englishman declared that the 
Alleghany Mountains would forever stop our pro- 
gress westward. He looked uponall the region now 
filled with populous cities and towns as foreordained 
to remain a howling wil-erness. This shows how 





served as a wonderful spur, for few teachers relish 


little of a prophet he was. What is the great Mis- 





sissippi valley to-day? What the great central 
mountain district! What the great Pacific slope? 
Yes, what to-day and what to-morrow? Let every 
lover of his country work with new hope. The 
largeness of our land is to become the living 
place for a real and mighty greatness. 


Oe 


T is essential that our courses of study should be 

arranged more with reference to the needs of 
the majority who leave siudy at twelve years of 
age, than the minority who go through the high 
school. In making a school curriculum a poor 
man’s child should first be regarded, for he is not 
able to remain in school after he is twelve or four- 
teen years of age. Then he must step out into the 
world, prepared or unprepared, to grapple with its 
hard requirements. At this important time it is not 
a knowledge of what rivers flow intothe Northern 
Ocean in Siberia, that will help him. He needs an 
education, and a child with his head stuffed with 
text-book facts, is in no sense educated. An appre- 
ciation of what education is, is the need of to-day. 
The old Greeks had better conceptions of its scope 
and power than we have. Our girls must learn in 
the public schools that poor house-keeping is the 
fruitful mother of disease, poverty, andsin. If filth 
diseases could be confined to the rooms where they 
originate, it would be bad enough, but they cannot 
be. The death-bearing germs are wafted into the 
open windows of other houses, or blown into the 
faces of persons on the streets. The boy who has 
not learned that the law of life is service, has not 
learned the A, B, C of an education that will be of 
any use to him. The education that really fits a 
boy for life is more frequently learned out of school 
than in it. The privileges of an American citizen, 
the demands of business, the political club, and the 
daily newspaper educate tens of thousands, far more 
than schools supported by the people. The spirit of 
the home, the church, and the community, made 
New England men and women what they have 
been, far more than the facts in text-books. ‘The 
letter killeth, the spirit giveth life.” 








-o- 


‘THE ‘* Yale Dinner,” that has just occurred in 
this city, brought out very clearly the effort 
that is being made by college men to make physical 
attainments. Why isthis? Twenty-five years ago 
the college student was a thin, pale dyspeptic. He 
could not row a boat or catch a ball. Now at this 
dinner the prowess of students with oar and bat, 
seemed to give the greatest delight to the older 
gra .uates. One is exhibited as a champion “‘ pitch- 
er;” nothing is said about his success in digging 
out Greek roots. It is said in the papers that this 


;}same “‘ pitcher” is a good Christian man, too, and 


prays before he pitches! 

Now the JouRNAL has no fear that the dead lan- 
guages will be overlooked; it does not mourn to 
hear that young fellows talk about muscle more 
than mind. Itbelieves that more good will come to 
a young man from this mingling of physical life 
with the dry things of the text-book. In other 
words, we have exalted the text-book far too much. 
It is on too high a pedestal yet, and must come 
down lower. The great thing is life. To learn how 
to live is the business of the high schools and col- 
leges. 

Old England has crammed her college students, 
but the reaction has set in in her borders, and it 
will go on until cramming is ended there. 

All these things have a significance to the think- 
ing educator. They will put him ina different atti- 
tude towards his pupils. Those who do not master 
the text-book are not neceesarily fools. Nor need 
a parent be discouraged if he has a child that fails 
to be instructed in the doings of Achilles. Those 
fine young fellows, that spelled Y-a-le with such 
strong lungs, care but little about him, cither. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL BOOK POLITICIAN. 





He is not an educated man, according to the accepted 
use of that word. It is not necessary that he should 
know the literary merits of the books he is expected to 
push. His work is in a different field. He is paid to 
manipulate men, and he earns his salary. If a vacancy 
occurs in a state normal school, a city, or an academy, 
he immediately begins to calculate whether it will pay 
to spend money and time to put his man in the place. 
If the game is not worth the powder, he ignores the 
vacancy, and continues his hunt. The opening of a new 
normal school, the election of a superintendent of an 
influential county, city, or large village iscapital game 
for him. He immediately puts on his hunting and 
fighting accoutrements, and commences a campaign. 
First, he visits the place and spends some time in a still 
hunt, finding out all about each member of the board— 
their political opinions, church connections, business 
standing, and previous relations to other book publish- 
ing firms. He is quite sure to find that certain members 
of the board are ‘‘ owned” by a rival firm. After having 
satisfied himself that these deeds of sale cannot be set 
aside or heavily mortgaged, he ignores these members, 
and sets himself to capture the rest. Here his delicate 
work cemmences. He must not be seen by rival firms 
on the common hunting grounds, so he nsually employs 
a local agent, through whom he works. To this man he 
pays promises—very seldom cash—for the success of his 
business consists in getting the largest returns with the 
least expenditme of money. The means he uses are so 
many and complicated, that a volume could be filled in 
discussing them. He pulls the political strings with 
politicians, the religious ‘“‘ racket” with church mem- 
bers, the saloon influence with drinkers, and the allure- 
ments of pleasure with the free and easy ones. We 
knew a man a few years ago who attended a Methodist 
class meeting and drank beer in a saloon, all the same 
day. He captured both of his men. The astute agent 
avoids publicity. He lays low, and springs a trap when 
his enemies are asleep. He says to confidential friends, 
‘* They'll open their eyes when the vote is taken.” And 
they usually do. The unexpected happens: and the 
the telegrams to astonished rival book-houses in the city 
cause long faces, if not the summary dismissal of agents. 
The well-educated, sharp, political book agent is a hard 
customer to circumvent. He has as many expedients as 
the “old boy” himself. You can’t tell where to find 
him, and just as likely as not, when you do see him, 
you'll not know him. Perhaps he will get the preacher 
to put in a paragraph in a sermon from one of his 
books, or a lawyer to drop a casual remark toa certain 
member of the board ; as a /ast resort he will use money 
—but only as a very last resort. Too much money 
freely spent detracts from the value of his work in 
the eyes of his employers, and generally he can use more 
effective arguments, than bills or gold. It will be 
noticed that one thing he seldom touches, viz. : the real 
value of the books he expects to get in. His favorite 
boast to boon companions is, ‘‘I don’t care a fig about 
the books I push. Give me time, and I'll put them in.” 
We heard recently of a man put at the head of a system 
of schools who tried to ‘‘go back” on his friend. The 
only words of the agent to that man was, ‘‘ You'll put my 
books in, or you'll not stay in that town but one year, 
and not as long as that if Ican help it, and I can help 
it.” When a teacher is once under the thumb of a book 
agent, he must stay there. There is no let up. ‘‘ I'll tell 
some things, if you don’t help me,” if not said, is implied. 
When a teacher submits to be manipulated, he is a ser- 
vant of the manipulator and he can’t help it. We know 
of a certain city that has been owned by a certain book 
firm, for nearly, if not quite, twenty years. The agent 
of this firm is master of the situation and dictates on 
the one hand his own salary, and on the other, what 
books shall be used and how much shall be paid for 
them. Once his firm suggested they could not afford 
to pay him so much. All he said was, ‘‘That or noth- 
ing,” and it was ‘‘that” and remains “ that” to this 
day. Of course this man is exceptionally smart. He 
would bave made a millionaire in Wall street, or a mem- 
ber of Congress in the political world, or a judge had he 
practiced law. He has made himself rich and dictator. 

The political book politician is a necessary outcome of 
our civilization. | No law can suppress him or stop his 
working. As we grow older we more and more centralize. 
The big fish eat up the little ones, and the big fish can’t 
be killed. We must have rich stock brokers, rich rail- 
road magnates, rich politicians, and rich book publishing 
firms. A few will continue to dictate railroad rates, 
the price of coal, and wheat, and the nomination of can- 
didates. The many will complain, but they can’t help 





it. They might as well keep still as to bay the moon. 
It is a necessary result of our civilization—this centrali- 
zation. A school book, however excellent, stands no 
chance at all, if it stands up all alone on its merits. 
Try and see. Books don’t push themselves in this age ; 
they are pushed. 

But the book politician has done good in creating 
intense competition and this has resulted in the produc- 
tion of magnificient school-books, such as the world has 
never before seen. In no country do the school-books 
begin to equalours. Compare them with the English, 
French, and German. The difference is astonishing. 
Look at our United States histories. If any firm dares 
to publish a new history, let it beware. It will be 
riddled through and through, criticised, compared, and 
cut up, in secret circulars ‘‘for agents’ special use.” 
These ‘‘ notes ” may not for years see the light, but they 
will be used, and effectively too. There never was a 
time in the history of school-book making when it was 
more risky to publish a new school book than now. 
Every dollar put into such a book stands a good chance 
of never being seen again. 

We do not wish to be understood that merit will not 
win, or is not appreciated. There is yet a large class 
outside the cities, who have not ‘‘ bowed the knee to 
Baal.” But it takes time and money to get the knowl- 
edge of a new and really good book to those saints, for 
even each of these pefect ones will demand an examina- 
tion copy free, and then special terms for introduction, 
so that when the book is fairly in the school—usually a 
small one—the future must be largely discounted for 
profits. Truly the way of a good book is a hard one, and 
it is largely the result of methods and means necessary 
connected with natural habits and traits, human nature, 
and the necessities of trade. 


+ 





INDIVIDUALITY {N THE SUPERINTENDENTS 
WORK. 





What is the most telling way in whicha strong man in 
the position of superintendent can make himself felt for 
good? The law, it is true, defines some of his duties, but 
most of these pertain to official routine work. 

There are probably as many different conceptions of a 
superintendent’s work as there are superintendents. 
This especially applies to our state superintendents. Each 
one seems to have his own way of accomplishing his 
work, We have hadsome opportunity for observing the 
work of different state superintendents, and we desire 
to call attention to one feature of the work of the pre- 
sent state superintendent of Pennsylvania, Dr. E. E. 
Higbee, that ought to characterize the work of every 
man in that position, and does, in fact, characterize the 
work of several others whom we might mention. 

Dr. Higbee is a man of rare ability and scholarship, a 
fine public speaker, and has a keen insight into the vari- 
ous problems of public school education. Instead of 
spending his time who ly in attending to the routine 
work of the office at Harrisburg, in compiling statis- 
tics, writing reports, etc., he keeps a careful general 
oversight of these, and then devotes his time to what is 
of infinitely more value and consequence to the schools 
of the state—visiting the teachers’ county institutes, 
which are in session at least one week in every county 
during the year. The season for these institutes extends 
over the first half of the school year—from September 
to January. At these institutes he delivers addresses 
and lectures, and meets the teachers and local superin- 
tendents personally. In this way he is able to mold 
the thinking of teachers and superintendents, and guide 
the educational thought and sentiment of the state, to 
an extent otherwise utterly impossible. At these insti- 
tutes he is always the central figure, and his addresses 
make the deepest impressions. Thereis no other way in 
which a man in that position can make himself felt, can 
build up a vast system of schools, so effectively as this. 
Dr. Higbee has, in a sense, revolutionized in this un- 
ostentatious way, the thinking cf the superintendents, 
and strong teachers of his state. He has directed their 
interest away from the mere machinery of school work, 
to the study of the child and his development. One need 
only look over the reports of superintendents of ten 
years ago, and compare them with the tone of the 
present reports, to notice this change in their conception 
of their work. 

Dr. Higbee is ranked, by educators in and out of his 
own state, among the very ablest state superintendents 
of the country. Probably a man of but ordinary ability 
would fail of accomplishing what he is accomplishing, 
but it is safe to recommend this feature of his work to 
all men in that position. He has done more than all his 
predecessors together, efficient as they were, in shaping 





by personal influence the educational sentiment of his 
state, and widening the teachers’ conception of their 
work. Would that every state in the Union had a leader 
of this kind, who could lead, not by manipulating the 
throttle lever and valves of the educational machine, but 
by fashioning and guiding the educational thought of 
the teacher behind the desk. 





WHO SUPPORT EDUCATIONAL PAPERS ? 





Who support educational papers? While conversing 
with a superintendent lately it was noticed that several 
educational papers lay on his desk. ‘‘ I do not subscribe 
for them,” he said, “‘ they are sent to me.” The ques- 
tion was asked, ‘‘ Do many of your teachers take edu- 
cational papers?” and the answer was, “I think not, 
judging from the general appearance of things. I find, 
that one who is a subscriber is always a better teacher. 
a wide-awake person, a more earnest person. I wish 
more subscribed.” 

The thought occurred agein, who does support educa- 
tional papers? It is very easy to find those who do not ; 
they abound. One has one reason, and one another. 
There is a paper for those who cut out clothes, and it is 
well supported. There is a paper for those who use 
paper. There is one for those who ke2p books ; one for 
the builders of houses ; one for the buyer of rare books ; 
one for those who help seamen ; one for those who aid 
the heathen—in fact one for every department of life. 

Now there is the large business of teaching ; shall its 
journals be supported? This paper has gone through the 
struggle for an existence, and is prosperous. But it sees 
men and women drawing good salaries for school-room 
work, who are wholly indifferent whether an educa- 
tional journal exists or not. They have a place, that is 
all they care. We want such to arouse from their 
stupor. Take this paper if you want the best; if not 
take some other. But take one, you will not regret it. 
Prof. DeGraff often said at institutes, “‘I owe my use- 
fulness to educational journals.” To reply to our ques- 
tion, we say, the best men and women teachers of the 
country are the ones who support educational journals. 





-o- < 


A SUCCESSFUL APPLICATION. 





The first annual report of the board of trustees 
appointed to manage the affairs of the system of manual 
training introduced into the schools of Hoboken has just 
been issued. It declares that manual training has been 
successfully maintained in the public schools there for 
three years, and that 1,450 pupils are now under instruc- 
tion -in the system. Instruction is given, with happy 
results, in plain sewing, embroidery, mechanical draw- 
ing, clay modeling, wood-carving, and cooking, and 
carpentry. The system is supported by individual sub- 
scriptions, and by taxation provided for by the siate. 





WHAT CLASSICAL TEACHERS THINK ABOUT 
THE MARKING SYSTEM. 





_ F. J. Ireland read a paper on the marking system at 
the meeting of the Schoolmasters’ Association at Colum- 
bia College last week. What he thought about it was 
epitomized in the answer he quoted of a school teacher, 
who was asked on what principa] he marked, ‘‘I have 
no time for marking at all. All my time is occupied in 
teaching.” The paper only dealt with preparatory 
schools, and disclaimed applying the principles to col- 
leges. In the discussion which followed, Dr. Chapin 
proposed a compromise between marks and no marks. 
He thought pupils could be divided into four groups. 
the first very good, and the fourth very bad, and the 
group in which a scholar was placed would indicate his 
standing. Vice-president Arthur H. Cutler, who was 
in the chair, approved of the compromise. This is 
adopting exactly the method Quintilian says was used 
by his teacher. The grammatists and rhetoricians fol- 
lowing Quintilian, divided their classes into four ranks, 
and issued monthly certificates, re-arranging their pu- 
pils each thirty days. They used no marks. Percen- 
tage standing is a modern invention of the devil. 





Oxo has a law forbidding the sale of tobacco to 
minors under fifteen years of age. Massachusetts has a 
similar law, fixing the period atsixteen years of age. 
An effort is to be made to secure a similar law in this 
state. We say amen to the idea, and hope that the effort 
will succeed, Give us your help Governor Hill—please. 
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A FATHER whose son is in college was recently asked 
whether he had heard from his son recently. ‘‘ Yes,” 
he auswered, ‘‘ had a letter yesterday. He seems to be 
doing well at college this year. He has kicked three 
goals on his class eleven, and stands a chance to geta 
place on the ’Varsity team. I’m proud of him.” 





IGNATIUS DONNELLY says that nine-tenths of the 
graves of the country are filled with fools, which may 
be another way of saying that most of those who believe 
that Bacon wrote Shakespeare are dead. 





A LITTLE boy complained that his sister had purpose- 
ly pushed him, which she denied. Her father, taking 
her aside, said : ‘‘ Now Abbie, don’t you go to Sunday- 
school, and don’t they teach you that it is wrong to tell 
lies?” ‘* We haven't got so far as that,” she interrupted. 





THE unanimous re-nomination of Hon. ANDREW S. 
DRAPER, as superintendent of public instruction, by the 
Republican majority of the New York legislature, and 
his subsequent election, is an act worthy the intelligence 
of the party to which he belongs, and the cause he repre- 
sents. Mr. Draper has shown great executive ability, 
intelligence, and public spirit. His conclusions have 
been drawn from a sound brain, and a warm and honest 
heart. Withal he has the ability to say what he wants 
to say in so clear a manner that all can understand what 
opinions he holds. New York is to be congratulated in 
having a man who so wisely and earnestly administers 
her educational affairs. 





Mr. N. Cog Stewart, Cleveland, 0O., secretary of 
the department of music education of the N. E. A., 
earnestly desires the co-operation of music teachers, 
public school superintendents, teachers and educators 
generally, to the end that the best interests of music in 
the United States may be promoted. 

Suggestions as to the program of the Nashville meet- 
ing, the subjects to be discussed, the speakers, etc., etc., 
are earnestly and immediately solicited. Each inter- 
ested person may consider himself personally invited to 
respond to this call, and to be present at the meeting. 





-- 


Supt. J. Aueustus Drx, in charge of the Elizabeth, 
N. J., public schools has recently had his salary in- 
creased to $700 a year. Weare not informed what it 
has been previously. In view of this fact we are con- 
strained to ask, ‘‘ What is the matter with Elizabeth?” 





In regard to women as principals of schools, Mr. 
Sheppard, president of the Philadelphia board of educa- 
tion, says : ‘‘ It is, in my estimation, a mistake to put a 
woman in chargeof a school. Not that I would cast any 
reflection upon those who now hold such positions, for 
their duties are performed as well as they can be by a 
woman, but in the very nature of things, a man would 
be better qualitied to huld the position, and to bring up 
the pupils in the way they should go, not only from an 
educational point of view, but from a moral one as well. 
Aman can reason with a boy about matters that some 
teachers would not care to talk about.” ’ While there is 
some truth in this, we venture to say that the most 
influential teachers to-day are women; and while 
men have a hold on the older boys that women do not, 
so do women have an influence on boys that men donot. 
And it must be borne in mind that the rougher stage, 
when the teacher governed by brute force, is passing 
away. And then again the power and influence of 
woman is mightily increasing. Woman’s power as a 
teacher has doubled in the past twenty-five years. 





A NEw order of educational procedure has been in- 
augurated in this city, the special points of which are 
outlined in our New York City column this week. 
Superintendent Jasper has refrained from any criticism 
of the proposed changes while they were before the 
board, but now, since they have become law, he will 
carry them out with all the energy in his power. There 
is no city in the world where the laws of a board of edu- 
cation are more faithfully obeyed than in New York. 
Neither Superintendent Jasper nor his assistants have 
ever considered it among their duties to make laws, but 
they have always considered themselves bound to obey 
them, The board of education is the creative body, and 
it shows wisdom on the part of its executive officers to 


GOOD SUGGESTIONS BY A WOMAN. 





Dr. Lucy M. Hall, in a recent interview on the health 
of women and girls, said that ‘“‘ much of the ill health of 
schoolgirls she attributed to the hurrying upstairs to 
class-rooms, and pleaded earnestly for the introduction 
of elevators.” She urged, what every woman knows, 
that the way in which girls are dressed, both from 
weight and restrictions, makes the gomg upstairs in 
haste a most pernicious practice, that results many times 
disastrously. Against tight lacing Dr. Hall is most 
vehemently. outspoken ; she cites a case to which she 
was recently called, where the young girl’s waist meas- 
ured twenty-eight incnes and was laced to eighteen ! 
The girl became an invalid. Shoes—that is the popular 
shoe—are also a source of evil in the development of a 
healthy woman. Dr. Hall spoke of another evil, that of 
wearing heavy cloaks in church, theater, and shopping. 
All this is most sensible and excellent reading for teach- 
ers in charge of girls. 





THE Rev. Dr. DuRysa, recently a member of the 
Boston school board, said that the Catholics on the 
board last year were ‘all true Americans, devoted to 
the public schools, prominent in labors and sacrifices to 
make them efficient ;” and that ‘‘ not one of them fav- 
ors the parochial schools.” This is rather decided tes- 
timony, especially since it comes from a man as highly 
respected as the Dr. is. 





** WELL, my dear, what did you think of Dr. Ver- 
bose’s sermon this morning?” ‘I was very much sur- 
prised. I never knew before that the apparently simple 
text he chose was so hard to explain.” It would do 
some teachers good to see this point. 





Supt. F. B. Gav t, of Tacoma, says: ‘School Hy- 
giene, by Prof. Groff has more practical common sense 
to the square inch, than anything I have yet seen on 
that subject.” 





oo 


THE discoveries with the Lick telescope, during the 
first year of its use, have been beyond the boundaries of 
the solar system in the outer universe. It may be that 
either the power of the glass, or the atmospheric condi- 
tions on Mount Hamilton are better suited to sidereal 
than to planetary observation. It is a fact that the lunar 
photographs are the best that have ever been taken of 
the mountainous and disiorted surface of the moon. It 
cannot yet be told what this monster telescope can do in 
solving the mysteries of the sun, but among the stars 
and nebulw its superiority had been demonstrated. 





Aout seventy total eclipses of the sun are visible at 
some point on the earth in a century. Owing to the 
large proportion of water track of eclipses, and the im- 
possibility of packing an eclipse path with competent 
observers, there are only about thirty-six hours in a 
hundred years, when the sun’s corona can be studied. 
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A SCHOOL teacher in Ohio has been dismissed for 
hitting with a slungshot a pupil who cuuldn’t define the 
relation of the participle to the other parts of speech. 
It is small wonder that the Ohio boys learn rapidly, if 
the methods of Ohio pedagogy are thus drastic and 
convincing. Yet if the rudiments of grammar are to be 
slungshotted into the mind, the system of the late 
Amos Bronson Alcott should also be used. Mr. Alcott 
used to apply the ferule to himself for the misdeeds of 
his pupils. So be it with the slungshot. 








MORE TRAINING SCHOOLS FOR TEACHERS 
NEEDED IN NEW YORK. 





The superintendent of public instruction, Hon. Andrew 
S. Draper, replying to a senate resolution of January 22, 
says that during the last school year, there were 31,726 
teachers employed in the schools of the state. Between 
6,000 and 7,000 inexperienced persons begin teaching 
every year. The normal schools turned out 426 gradu- 
ates last year, but the normal schools do not and cannot 
meet the needs of the elementary schools for trained 
teachers. This has been evident from the very com- 
mencement of normal schools in this state. It is prac- 
tically impossible for any state to prepare 6,500 teachers 
each year for efficient school-room,work. The remedy 
must be found in making the teacher’s tenure of office 
more permanent. It isa libel on our intelligence that 
we cannot find the means of making the work of teach- 





refrain, as they have, from assuming dictatorial powers, 





ing so desirable that intelligent young people will desire 


to continue many years in it. In a multitude of in. 
stances it is only a temporary make-shift—a stepping 
stone—to business, matrimony, or a profession. 





MANUAL TRAINING AT ALBANY, N. Y. 


In his report to the board of education of Albany, N. 

Y., forthe year ending August 31, 1888, Supt. Charles 
W. Ccle, says that a workshop was fitted up, and classes 
organized mm January of that year.. The shop was 
opened for class work in February. The boys of the 
high school in the first and second years were required 
to join in this work, but those in the two upper classes 
were permitted to voluntee,. Much to the surprise of the 
teachers, every boy in the school announced his desire 
to take the new course. Supt. Cole says : 

“Our course of procedure in instruction is briefly this: The 
drawing teacher exhibits an object to the class; the pupils make 
a working drawing from the object, carry the latter to the shop, 
and from it reproduce the object in wood. Of course this is pre- 
ceded by asufficient number of lessons in the use ol tools to enable 
the pupils to work readily and intelligently. Principles of con- 
struc ien are taught, as well as the most general ‘use of tools 

Nothing is made for use orfor sale. Some specimens of work are 
kept to illustrate the work of the shop; the rest are either used 
over in the preliminary course in the use of tools, or are broken 
up and destroyed. 

“From our brief experience we believe that it is established 
that manual training is legitimate educational work in our 
schools; that the tendency is to keep boys longer in school; that 
its effect is to round out the development of the pupil; that it 
promotes good order and discipline ; that it has a moral force, and 
that it dignifies manual labor by removing false notions of degra- 
dation. 

“Having reached these conclusions from our short trial with 
the boys, it remains to decide what plan should be adopted to give 
the same training to the girls. 

“ Believing that this line of work is strictly educational, that it 
develups the jujgment and executive facuity better than any 
plan hitherto used, the logic of the situation requires that a simi 

lar line of opportunity should be opened to the girls. 

“ While in a few places the girls are put in the shops, and given 
the course so succesfful with the boys, and while much that is 
forcible coul i be said in favor of such a plan, the general practice 
has been to limit the course for girls to sewing and cookery. It 
seems to me that if sewing were introduced, it would be best to 
use it in grammar schools.” 








WHAT TWO WOMEN THINK OF THE 
SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY. 





Two women in a Fourth avenue car a few days ago, 
were discussing educational questions in the following 
style: 

‘**T see from the papers,” said one of them, “ that they 
have fixed up a school of pedagogy, and are going to 
give degrees. I think it is a horrid outrage. I wou't 
say nothing about those Madison Square affairs, which 
certainly have a big intloonce on the people. The idea! 
to watch a lot of crippled fools running around a ring 
for a whvle weck! I won’t say nothing about that, but 
when they start a reg’lar college to train more such 
fools, I think the law, or Mayor Grant, or Congress, or 
somebody ought to stop it.” 

**Why,” exclaimed her companion, with a superior 
smile, ‘‘ You’ve made a dreadful mistake. That school 
of pedagogy is not for walkers at all. It doesn’t mean 
that.” 

‘* Of course it does ; if it doesn’t, what does it, then ?’ 
remarked the tirst, with charming consistency. 

** Corn-doctors, of course,” was the answer, and at the 
same moment the car ran off the track, and the educa- 
tional ideas of the intelligent women became so mixed 
up that further conversation on the subject came to an 
end. 





OUR PURPOSE. 





It is our purpose to enlarge the ScHOOL JOURNAL, 
permanently, as soon as an increased number of sub- 
scribers warrant the additional expense. Already we 
give four pages extra each four weeks, but we want 
to make the JOURNAL two pages larger every one of its 
iifty yearly issues. As it now is, we give more matter 
each week than any educational paper in our country. 
But a little effort on the part of each one will increase 
our list, and when this reaches 5,000 additional sub- 
scribers, we propose to add the additional pages. The 
JOURNAL has always paid for work in its benalf in good 
educational coin. Try us and see what we will do again. 

Nothing advances school interests faster than good 
educational papers. An aggressive paper like the 
JOURNAL helps every teacher in all the land. To-day 
thousands testify to the benefit they have received from 
its pages. We want to do more and more, and the 
means of doing this additional work is in the hands of 
our subscribers. To these we must look for the means 
of gathering this larger influence, Shall we be disap. 
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PHYSIOGNOMY FOR TEACHERS. 


By Pror. ALFRED E. WILLIs. 

Physiognomy is almost as old as the human race. 
Men and women have intuitively, though unwittingly, 
practiced it from the earliest times down to the present 
day. Before the time of Lavater there were men of 
repute who studied and wrote about the features, and 
frequent allusions to the countenance are made in Holy 
Writ, but it is only in the last century or two that it has 
found a place in literature, and been scientifically 
studied. The difficulty, however, with the early 
writers, and even in the works of Lavater, has been the 
want of a system or a clear, practical manner of pre- 
senting the subject, so that others could easily under- 
stand it, and apply it. Lavater was a good man anda 
great observer, but comparatively poor in reasoning, 
planning, and arranging ability, and hence failed to 
formulate his ideas into a system. His writiugs were 
simply fragmentary, and that is all his modesty allowed 
him to claim for them. The difficulty with scholars 
and critics of our own day who have had occasion to 
write, speak, or in any way pass judgment upon physi- 
ognomy, is that they have been guided too much by 
what they have read in-old works on the subject and in 
encyclopedias, and not enough by the writings and 
teachings of any modern author. That is one of the 
peculiarities of the times that literary men, and the 
public generally, overlook what is around them and 
among them, and peruse the writings, and explore and 
investigate the relics of bygone days. 


A DEFINITION, 


Physiognomy is a science depending for the estab- 
lishment of its principles upon observation and experi- 
ence, in like manner as astronomy, geology, medicine, 
and other recognized sciences have been established. 
Physiognomy has its rise in, and is based upon the rules 
and principles of anatomy, mathematics, architecture, 
art, and psychology. And when ounce their basic prin- 
ciples are understood, and the art of discerning their 
condition and expression made easy, then face-reading 
becomes almost as simple as reading a book. Nine- 
tenths of the people, however, undertake to read char- 
acter from the face without knowing anything about 
physiognomical principles, and as a natural result fall 
into grievous errors, and then foolishly blame the 
science or its advocates, instead of themselves. One 
may about as well try to read a book without knowing 
the alphabet, as to analyze the signs of character in the 
features and countenance without understanding the 
principles of their construction, and what phases of 
character are indicated in certain features. The author 
of this article has endeavored to somewhat systematize 
the rules and art of face-reading by describing what 
characteristics are to be found in each of the features, 
particularly the mouth, nose, and eyes. Each feature 
reveals certain distinct traits of character which the 
others do not. The heart, for instance, expresses its 
nature in the mouth, and the soul in the eyes. By way 
of illustration, a few engravings with descriptions 
accompanying them are here presented. 





A DESCRIPTION, 


This is the round eye; it is quick to observe, wide 
awake, and impressible. It is also the monogamuic eye, 
being true and devoted in affection to one person. It is 
the eye to love and be loved, and is generally fond of 
considerable admiration. Such eyes seem to take in 
things at a glance, and have a wide range of vision men- 
tally as well as physically. They are quick to learn, 
but do not retain knowledge as well as smaller eyes less 
rounding. 





Bot 
This is a good and beautifuleye. The eye of modesty, 


love, tenderness of feeling, and purity of thought, It is 
neither round nor flat, but a medium between the two 


—_ 

innocence and sweetness of expression. In reading 
character by the eye, care should be taken to note the 
expression and magnetic glance of the eye as well as its 
form. The eyes of two persons may be shaped very 
similarly, but if they differ in size, color, and expression, 
their chara :teristics will be widely different. 








AN EYEBROW. 


The projecting, overhanging eyebrow, as seen in the 
above engraving, expresses sternness, commanding 
ability, authority, resistance, and determination. It is 
an eye that shows a keen, penetrating, and reflective 
mind ; a nature that will fight through difficulties and 
overcome obstacles. It reveals masculine traits of char- 
acter, and mature understanding and judgment. The 
gaze of such an eye is searching, and seems to look right 
through a person. 

FORMS OF EYES. 

There are many other forms of eyes, and an almost 
endless variety of expressions accompanying them. All 
things considered, the eye is the most remarkable fea- 
ture of the face. In one respect, it is like a window— 
you can see through it from within or without. From 
within, the soul looks out upon the material world and 
takes cognizance of all the agreeable and disagreeable 
things that pass before or come within the range of its 
vision. From without, it is the medium through which 
we look into the soul and read its moral and intellectual 
state. In it are vividly pictured the emotions and pas- 
sions as they come and go. There we read the story of 
one’s inner life, whether it is good or bad, intelligent or 
ignorant. Yes, the eye is a great telltale, and it always 
speaks the truth; people’s tongues often lie, but their 
features, never ! 

THE MOUTH. 

People generally, and even persons somewhat versed 
in character-reading, seem to think the mouth of little 
importance in deciphering character. They have a 
vague idea that the eye is to some extent the window of 
the soul, and get their intuitions and form their opinions 
of acquaintances and strangers largely by that feature. 
So far, so good; but he who would be a successful 
reader of the human face must not overlook the lowest, 
but by no means the least, of the three prominent fea- 
tures of the countenance. 


NATURE IN THE MOUTH. 

There is no better sign of a man’s nature than his 
mouth; because the distinctive characteristic of the 
mouth is that it is indicative of the heart-nature. A 
man may graduate from the highest college in the land, 
but if he has a mean, commonplace mouth he will, at 
heart, whatever his outward pretentions may be, lack 
the essential qualities of a true gentleman, and very 
often real culture and refinement. Cramming the 
intellect with mere text-book knowledge, however good 
or useful it may be, does not educate the heart; and I 
make bold to assert that there is no system of education 
extant that properly educates the propensities and social 
nature of people, and that is one reason why we sce so 
few beautiful or perfect mouths. Young people are 
allowed to grow up like mushrooms or Hottentvts, so 
far as the training of their heart-forces is concerned. 
Even in Sunday-schools and churches. the social nature 
is not properly educated. Of what use is a classical, 
philosophical, scientific, and artistic education to a 
young man, if the propelling and active forces of the 
heart-nature have not been subdued, refined, and 
directed im the right channel? He may graduate with 
honors, and end his days in the penitentiary. 

All the mean and vicious classes have mean and sen- 
sual-looking mouths. Whoever saw a burglar, a high- 
way robber, a sneak thief, a pickpocket, or a born 
libertine with a beautiful or well-formed mouth? And 
in all debased-looking mouths or lips you will discover 
the voice has been dwarfed and deformed, as it were, in 
proportion. 





extremes. It is truly a feminine eye, and has mu» 








This is a sensual, immodest, and indelicate mouth, 
that is fond of a gay and fast life, and will take to sin 
as freely as a duck takes to water. These are the 
natures that run rampant, and bring social if not finan- 
cial trouble to their friends, and moral ruin to them- 
selves. 





This isa higher grade of mouth than the previous cut 
represents. It is not the most intelligent wouth ; it 
represents the heart rather than the mind. They are 
lips of love, lips to kiss and be kissed ; and, for a female 
form of mouth, is almost or quite perfect. The man who 
has a wife with lips like these, can afford to thank the 
Lord twice a day that He has given him a com- 
panion with a nature that is both loving and lovable. It 
isa mouth that is generally fond of good things to eat, 
and plenty of them, likes pleasure and whatever is 
agreeable to the physical senses, and will be strongly 
influenced by whatever appeals to the sentiments and 
heart-nature. 





For a mouth expressive of good, noble, and manly 
qualities, refinement, intelligence and religious culture, 
I do not know that I could select a better specimen. It 
is the mouth of a clergyman, and expresses a character 
well under control of the spiritual nature. There is just 
enough heart-nature to impart feeling and a moderate 
amount of impulse blen¢éed with kindness and sympathy, 
but not enough to cause his social feelings or propensi- 
ties to run away with his head. 

It may be well to remark here that physiognomy is the 
friend of humanity ; and that class of people who are 
afraid of it for fear it might reveal their faults and vices: 
who look upon the science and its professional represen- 
tatives, in about the same way that a criminal looks 
upon a policeman or a detective, should remember that 
while the science of physiognomy will expose their defi- 
ciencies and excesses of character, the philosophy of 
physiognomy will teach them how to correct faults, and 
obtain more perfect features ; in other words, physiog- 
nomy not only detects imperfection of countenance, but 
shows the cause and reveals the remedy. Hence, if a 
man has an eye with a bad expression, he can, through 
the force of mind operating within, change it in time to 
a good or, at least, much better expression. And the 
change he had made for the better in himself would be 
transmitted to his posterity ; and if they in turn sought 
to improve their features by improving their minds and 
hearts, their children would be still more perfect, so that 
in about three generations the original bad-looking eye 
would, in the ndchildren or great grandchildren, 
become pure-looking and beautiful. This, then, is really 
the great mission of physiognomy scientifically and 
philosophically considered—to teach a those mental] 
and physical laws by and through which they can attain 
a ey el and more beautiful state of physical perfection ; 
and let it be distinctly understood that the highest state 
of physical beauty and perfection can only be acquired 
through the proper exercise of the moral and intellec- 
tual faculties—at least such is the teaching of physiog- 
nomy, as I understand the science. 





See notice of Prof. Willis’ book in “ Literary Notes,” page 148. 


+ 


STRIKES. 
By Supt. J. FAIRBANKS, Springfield, Mo. 

The JOURNAL, Feb, 9, objects to strikes. pe f a poor 
fellow has found to his cost that this way of obtaining 
his desires is expensive and often ruinous ; but strikes, 
like everything else in this world, are the results of a 
law. They certainly do not come by chance, and they 
are not altogether a failure. . 

The Plebeians at Rome struck twice, and obtained in 
this way a share in the offices, and a protection to per- 
son and property that nothing else could have secured 
for them. 

The people of France struck in 1789, and a new France 
was the result. The ple of the ‘thirteen colcnies” 
struck, and obtained their independence. The “‘ South’ 
struck and lost slavery. She found, to her cost, that 
striking was bad business. The Puritans struck, and 
had to leave their own country. But all this unrest, 
this wanting to better our condition, is the result of 








growing intelligence. Let intelligence recede; and 
ikes will be less frequent. 
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privileges, and if she strikes long enough and hard 
enough, she will obtain her desires. I do not say that 
strikes are always well advised, or wisely conducted, 
but in the end they do a vast amount of good. 

No great movement ever had all of good or all of evil 
in it, nor is there a certainty of winning if the geod, 
even, very largely predominates. Of course striki 
must be a kind of ‘‘Stand and deliver” business. So is 
Hippolytes position in Jamaica or Bismarck’s in Samoa. 

When one man, or an association of men make a de- 
mand that cannot be obtained peaceably, force must be 
resorted to, and if the odds are greatly on the other side, 
the aggressor must go to the wall, however just the 


use. 

I cannot think two dollars a day for ten hours’ work 
on that street car line was an unreasonable demand,— 
yet sound wisdom would count the cost before trying to 
enforce it. The owners of the line did not intend to 
make any such concessions if they could help it, and 
they helped it. The men who struck have suffered, and 
this severe lesson will give them greater wisdom. I 
pity the men, asI do all great reformers. They came 
out badly battered, but the world moves on to better 
—_ and, possibly, is much better for their having 
lived in it. 





SPECIMENS OF MANNER ITEMS FOR PUPILS 
OF ADVANCED GRADE. 





By Juwia M. Dewey, Rutland, Vt. 
1. Memorize, 


“ For never yet did living creature see 
That courtesie and manhood ever disagree.” —SPENSER. 


MANNERS IN THE PARLOR. 


2. In making even a short call, overshoes should be 
removed before entering a parlor. A gentleman should 
also remove his overcoat. An umbrella should not be 
carried into the parlor. The hat and cane may be left 
with the overcoat unless the call is to be very short. In 
this case both may be carried in the hand, into the par- 
lor, and the owner may retain possession of them. It is 
not obligatory on the one receiving the cal] to show any 
solicitude concerning the disposition of these articles. 

Of course there might be occasions which would fur- 
nish exceptions to this rule. Good sense and a kind 
heart will then take the place of a formal direction. 


3. In entering a parlor it is customary to shake hands 
with all, if the family only be present. When a com- 
pany is present, seek immediately host and hostess, and 
shake hands with them. Do the same in leaving the 
parlor. It is unnecessary to shake hands with the whole 
company. 

4, One who is receiving a call or visit should not fail 
to introduce strangers in case any are present. The rule 
for introductions as adopted by polite society is as fol- 
lows: gentlemen should be presented to ladies (as Miss 
B, allow me to present Mr. C), young men to elderly 
men, young women to elderly women. 

When gentlemen are presented to ladies, if hand- 
shaking occurs, the initiative should come from the lady. 
It is quite as proper for young ladies and gentlemen to 
omit the hand-shaking, and to acknowledge the intro- 
duction by a bow and by speaking the name of the one 
to whom they are introduced. Gentlemen usually shake 
hands with each other when introduced, but a young 
man should be somewhat backward in extending his 
hand, until he sees one who is older, or entitled to greater 
respect, extend his. An introduction should always be 
accompanied by the distinct pronounciation of the 
names of the two persons. The one who introduces 
should always speak the names distinctly. People who 
have. been presented should have some conversation 
with each other, and not turn rudely away without a 
word. 

5. Diffidence or bashfulness is not to be condemned. 
A Greek philosopher once heard some students ridicul- 
ing a young man, because he was so diffident that he 
blushed every time he was addressed. The philosopher 
told them they were to be pitied because they could not 
blush. He said, ‘‘ It is the color of manhood.” A true 
lady or gentleman may be diffident, but bold never. 
Still, with common sense and a good heart, there is a 
happy medium which one may secure by informing 
himself as to the customs of polite society, and by ming- 
ling in the best society. Best does not always mean the 
most fashionable society. Inform yourself as to the 
usages of society, forget yourself when in company, and 
awkwardness and diffidence will vanish. 


MANNERS ON THE STREET. 


Speak to people whom you know when you meet them 
on the street. Do not try to shun or avoid them. A 
gentleman should raise his hat when he meets a lady 
acquaintance. A lady is not bound to acknowledge a 
bow unaccompanied by this other civility. If proper to 





observe formality in bowing, the rule is that the first 
recognition should come from the lady. The bow on 
both sides should be something more than a curt nod. 
The expression of countenance, when bowing, should be 
neither indifferent nor severe. Any one can testfy that 
a bow accompanied by a smile is very agreeable. The 
salutation should be in a respectful and pleasant tone of 
voice. When friends meet, voice as well as words 
should express cordiality. The name should be added 
to the salutation, as, ‘‘Good morning, Mr. Brown.” If 
the name be not added, take care not to give the last 
syllable of the salutation the rising inflection. 


MANNERS IN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Inattention to correct spelling and punctuation, to 
grammatical requirements, and to the graces of rhetoric 
are inexcusable in letter-writing. Business letters 
should be expressed in a clear, direct, and concise style. 
Letters of friendship should not be long drawn out. A 
gushing style is objectionable in a letter as in conver- 
sation. Remember the liability of a letter to be missent, 
to be opened by the wrong person, to be seen by others 
than by those for whom it was intended, and be careful 
what you write in any letter. 


MANNERS IN PLACES OF AMUSEMENT. 


It is not courteous to performers, or audience, to arrive 
late at a lecture, concert, or other entertainment. When 
seats have not been previously secured, it is not impolite 
in a public hall, as in a parlor, to take the best seats 
remaining, unless there is a display of selfishness in get- 
ting them. Here, as in a parlor, if seats are lacking, 
young people should give up their seats to the very old. 
It is better to have the poorest seats in the house, or to 
remain standing, than to sacrifice good manners or self- 


respect. 


THE VALUE OF PSYCHOLOGY TO THE 
TEACHER. 





By Rev. R. H. Quick, Redhill, Surrey, England. 

The value of psychology for the teacher is now pretty 
generally recognized. We have been affected by the 
scientific spirit, and see that there is no real opposition 
between theory and practice. There was a time when 
‘*theory” meant “ hypothesis,” ‘‘ conjectural explana- 
tion,” which might be true, but was far more likely to 
be false. Now we take theory for the light which rea- 
son throws on anything, and we find that this light 
makes intelligible much that would otherwise be ob- 
scure, and helps us to correct much that has hitherto 
been wrong.. So teachers are no longer content to do to 
others as was done to them, and are willing to inquire 
what light ‘‘our mental philosophers” can throw “on 
the methods of practical education.” 

Those who will not be at the pains to get at the true 
explanation of what they are about are pretty certain to 
catch up some false explanation. Many teachers “ of 
the old school,” who were so practical, and laughed at 
‘theoretical notions,” were really governed by notions 
which were “‘ theoretical ” in the worst sense ever given 
to that ill-treated word. They had, e. g., atheory of the 
memory which was all wrong. If youask, ‘‘ How does 
a man walk?” and you are told, he walks with his legs, 
the answer is by no means exhaustive, but it does point 
toa fact. On the other hand, if you ask, ‘‘ How does a 
man remember?” and you are told, by his memory, you 
are paid with words, and get nothing at all. Yet 
veachers thought they knew what the memory was, and 
supposed they were ‘‘strengthening the memory,” and 
so fitting their pupils for the business of life, when they 
were forcing them to say “‘ without book” long strings 
of useless and often meaningless words. As this was 
the outcome of the ‘‘the home-bred sagacity of opera- 
tive men” we have surely done well in exchauging their 
theoretical notions for theory indeed. 

Theory, properly so called, leads us to cultivate the 
thinking power of the mind. It is this that has enabled 
eminent men, especially eminent scientific men, to per- 
form such feats of “memory.” The uneducated mind 
fastens on all the unimportant details, and cannot recall 
a sequence of events without them. 

It may perhaps be objected that I have no claim to be 
considered an authority on mental science. This I am 
forced to admit. I have been all my working life one of 
“those operative men.” But now that I am an opera- 
tive no longer, I look back and see that my endeavor to 
let my consciousness play freely round my occupation 
and get at the theory of it, has been of immense service 
to me, and, as I fain would hope, two those I have taught 
also. It has at least made my work interesting to me, 
and no man can interest his pupils if he is not interested 


be left me, to point out the source of interest to young 
teachers. The lamp has been a useful one to me, and 
while I can I would gladly pass it on to some younger 
hands, in which it will burn more brightly than it has in 
mine. 





TEACHERS’ MEETINGS. 





By Supt. WILL S. Monroe. 

The superintendent, or school principal, who has the 
faculty of conducting teachers’ meetings, is possessed 
of one of the prime qualifications of his office. The 
two great means of shaping the policy of any system of 
schools, are the teachers’ meetings and examination 
questions. Since both teachers and pupils persist in 
working for examinations, he is a wise examiner and a 
judicious superintendent who makes his questions suf 
ficiently comprehensive to make them worth “the 
working for.” Take for instance the subject of geogra- 
phy. Where cana better list of questions be found than 
those given in Frye’s ‘‘ Child and Nature '’? 

But the superintendent's power will be greater in the 
teachers’ meeting than elsewhere. Here it is that the 
work is outlined and discussed. Here it is that defects 
in courses of study are made apparent. Here it is that 
difficulties are related and remedies given. Here, in 
fact, the chief value of the superintendent is tested. 
Such meetings should be held for at least one hour each 
week. In the smaller towns the teachers may assemble 
in one body, but in the larger towns and cities there 
should be meetings for the teachers of the various 
grades. A distinct line of work should be continuously 
followed. Take for instance the subject of number, with 
teachers of the first and second years’ grade. Miss 
Reed’s ‘‘ Teachers’ Edition of Primary Arithmetic” may 
be taken as a safe guide. Take up the various phases of 
number work—the distinction between number and 
figures, appliances to be used in number work, stages 
through which the mind passes in teaching number, 
methods of developing the various numbers. etc. When 
you are studying the development or the various num- 
bers, bring classes of children before the teachers, and 
conduct exercises ; have them give class lessons which 
will illustrate the methods discussed. The subject of 
number alone may profitably occupy a whole year. 
Geography is an excellent subject for similar treatment 
with a class of grammar school teachers. Professor 
Frye’s ‘‘ Child and Nature ” is an admirable guide, and 
with it and some sand pans, and clay or putty, this 
beautiful science may be beautifully taught. Teachers 
are anxious to learn better ways of doing school work, 
but they expect, and rightfully so, the superintendent 
to take the lead. 








THE SCHOOL ROOM. 


The object of this department 1s to disseminate good methods 
by the suggestions of those who practice them in both ungraded 
and graded schools. The devices here explained are not always 
original with the contributors, nor is it necessary they should be. 











CHRONOLOGY FOR SCHOOL USE. 
March 10—King Ferdinand, born—1452. 
March 11—Torquato Tasso, Italian poet, born—1544. 
March 12—George Berkeley, Irish philosopher, bn.—1684. 
March 13—Alexander II., of Russia, killed—1881. 
March 14—Thos. H. Benton, Am. Statesman, bn.—1782. 
March 15—General Jackson, Pres. U. 8., born.—1767. 
March 16—James Madison, Am. Statesmen, born—1751. 





A FIRST YEAR'S READING LESSON. 





About two hundred and fifty of the words with which 
the child is orally familiar on entering school, are 
taught in the first year. In teaching these words reli- 
ance is placed upon (1) the sk:li of the teacher in arous- 
ing the méntal activity of the child during the process 
of learning ; (2) constant repetition of the words taught 
in as great a variety of relations as possible ; (8) much 
individual reading ; and (4) the free use of the pencil in 
sentence-building. In reading, the child scans the sen- 
tence for the thought it contains, and in expressing this 
thought is independent of that on which it is printed or 
written. 

At the end of the first month, the children have 
learned the following words: hat, girl, I, see, can, the, 
my, you, is, has, little, black, dog, boy, Tom, and, a, he. 

These words they can readily recognize, having read 
them in a great variety of sentences, built many sen- 





himself: So my desire is, in whatevet time there may 


tences with them; and written s large number of the 
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sentences thus formed, from copy as well as from dicta- 
tion. 
OBJECT OF THIS LESSON : 

1, To teach the new words, doll, lap, her, and in, also 
the phrase, in her lap. 

2. To have each child read, mentally and orally, a 
lesson of at least ten sentences in which the new words 
occur. 

8. To have each child write neatly and correctly, one 
or more sentences containing each new word taught. 

PREPARATION BY THE TEACHER. 

Faint outlines, on the board, of a doll, and of a girl 
sitting on a chair with a doll in her lap. These outlines 
must not be visible to any one but the teacher. 

PLAN PURSUED, as follows : 

Teacher. ‘‘ The little girl we learned about, who was 
playing with her little black dog when we saw her last, 
is tired of running now. She has gone into the house to 
play. With what, do you think? It looks something 
like a baby, only it is not alive.” ; 

Class. ‘* A doll.” 

Teacher. ‘‘How many of you have a doll at home? 
Tell me about your doll, Mary.” 

Mary. ‘I have a new doll. 
me.” 

Teacher. *‘ Alice, what do you wish to say ?” 

Alice. ‘‘ My doll has a new red dress.” 

Teacher. ‘‘ Katy may aay something.” 

Katy. ‘‘ My doll can go to sleep. She can cry. She 
has real hair.” 

Other pupils tell about their dolls, always speaking in 
sentences. 

Teacher. ‘‘ I wish I had a doll here for you to see, but 
Ihave none. What shall Ido?” Lucy raises her hand. 

Teacher. ‘‘ Well, Lucy.” 

Lucy. ‘‘ Make a picture-doll, please.” 

Teacher. Very well. Watch me.” 

Teacher now turns to the board and rapidly sketches 
with the crayon the prepared outline of the doll. Then 
prints the word doll in large letters underneath. Also 
writes the word slowly and carefully. Next prints the 
sentence : J see the doll. All hands are up eager to read. 

Teacher. (Pointing rapidly.) ‘‘ Mary!” 

Mary. (Reads the sentence.) 

Teacher. ‘‘ Fred |” 

Fred. (Reads.) 

Teacher. *‘ Annie!” 

Annie. (Reads.) 

Teacher. ‘‘ Frank !” 

Frank. (Reads.) 

Teacher. ‘‘ That isright, children. Now look again!” 
Prints, Can you see the doll? Pupils read as before. 
Can the dell see you? Has the dollahat? Is the doll 
little? Is the doll my doll? Al) pupils read each sen- 
tence silently, as many orally as possible, during the 
printing. ‘‘ That is first-rate. Now this girl I was tell- 
ing you of is sitting in her little chair with her doll, and 
where do you think the doll is?” 

Rosy. ‘‘1 think she has it in her arms.” 

Teacher. ‘‘I will show you.” Sits in chair and lifts 
Mary to her lap. ‘‘ Now who can tell?” 

Fred. ‘‘ The doll is in her lap.” 

Teacher. ‘‘ Right.” Prints in her lap, then writes and 
says, ‘‘in her lap.” ‘* Who has the doll in her lap?” 

Fred. ‘‘ The girl has the doll in her lap.” 

Teacher. Prints, The girl has the doll in her lap, under 
the other outline ; then traces the outline. ‘‘ Who will 
read this sentence ?” 

Alice. (Reads.) ‘‘ The girl has the doll in her lap.” 

Teacher. ‘‘ Willie may read the picture.” 

Willie. (Reads.) The girl has the doll in her lap. 

Teacher. (Prints.) Has the girl the doll in her lap? 
See the doll in her lap!’ Is my doll inherlap? The doll 
is in her lap. The sentences are read one by one by 
individual pupils, as before indicated. 

To relieve any mental strain that may appear to the 
eyes of the teacher, also to give fresh impetus to the 
work in hand, the teacher says : y 

“You may all stand, Hold up your right hand for 


My mamma gave it to 


pointing. Point to the picture-doll. Point to the pic- 


ture-girl. You may clap your hands once when I touch 
the word doll.” Teacher points rapidly to different 
words, frequently touching the word doll. Children 
clap whenever it is reached. Same for the phrase in her 
lap. ‘Now sit.” Teacher returns to the hoard and 
says, ‘‘ All read the last sentence again,” 

Class. Reads. The doll is in her lap. 

Teacher. ‘‘ Read it once more.” 

Class, Reads again. 

Teacher. ‘‘ Now read as I point to the words,” 

Class. The—doll—is—in—her—lap, 





Teacher. Erases the word her and substitutes my. 
** Who will read this?” 

Johnny. Reads. The doll is in my lap. 

Teacher. ‘‘ What word did I rub out?” 

Class. ‘‘ Her.” 

Teacher. ‘I will put that word in this sentence in 
another place. Watch me.” Erases The and prints her 
thus: Her. Then before the pupils read adds an 
up-stroke to the h, converting it into a capital. 

Jeacher. ‘‘ Henry may read.” 

Henry. Reads, ‘' Her doll is in my lap.” 

Teacher. Pointing to the word Her, says, ‘‘ Why did I 
make her like that?” 

Bessie. Because it begins a sentence.” 

This point is frequently spoken of to strengthen the 
impression of the fact that no sentence should begin 
with a small letter. 

Teacher. Now alternately prints and writes many sen- 
tences for the class to read, placing the new words in as 
many different positions as possible, such as the follow- 
ing : 

I see the girl and her doll. The doll is in the girl’s 
lap. The girl’s doll has a hat. Her hat is little and 
black. 

Can the boy see the doll in my lap? Tom sees the doll 
in my lap. Tom’s dog sees the doll. He sees the girl 
and her doll. 

In my lap is alittle doll. The doll in my lap has a 
black hat. Her hat is inher lap, See the :ioll and the 
hat in her lap. 

Each sentence is read by the class as fast as produced 
by the teacher on the board. 

The teacher then writes, The girl has her doll in her 
lap, for the children to copy on their slates It is 
unnecessary to state that every copy placed before the 
class should be absolutely correct in every particular. 

For ten minutes the pupils are busy copying this sen- 
tence, during which time the teacher is inspecting their 
work, offering encouragement here, suggestions there, 
and praising without stint every honest effort made. 

At some time during the day each. pupil reads to the 
teacher, from the card or leaflet, a sufficient number of 
sentences, to satisfy the teacher that the words have 
been learned. 

Another period is taken up with giving short sentences 
containing these words, from dictation, and in examin- 
ing and commenting upon the work thus performed. 





PRIMARY READING. 


By Supt. E. C. BRanson, Athens, Ga. 


PREFATORY. 

The propositions that follow ,suppose the child to have 
been taught the word by the word or the phonic method. 
They refer to the child’s use of the word in reading. A 
child may be said to know a word only when he recog- 
nizes it and calls it automatically. 

1. A child learns the sound-word by hearing and 
using it frequently. He can learn the sight-word, as a 
word, only by seeing and recognizing it frequently. 

2. If he reads easily and rapidly, it is only because he 
recognizes the words by the characteristic marks, the 
appearance of each word,—not by conscious determina- 
tion, but by unconscious recognition of them. 

8. Talking, by a child, is a matter of the unconscious 
selection of words. Why cannot one be taught as great 
ease in the use of the sight-words, that is, in reading ? 

4. But toreturn. A child learns to read well: 

By seeing each word frequently. 

By seeing a word in as many new connections as may 
be. ° 

By seeing new pictures, new thoughts, new situations, 
built out of words, that are already becoming old to 
him. 

By reading much with few words. 

By reading a great many books. 

By reading. 

5. The good readers in any school are most apt to be 
the children that have grown up among toy books at 
home. 

6. A good reader, in short, is a child that has been 
prepared to get thought and pleasure out of books. 

7. Therefore I do not believe that reading, in this 
sense, can be taught a child out of any one first reader, 
or out of any one series of readers in existence. 

8, When a child discerns that he can get pleasure out 
of a book, then he is ready to swing from the pole of 
Mother Goose to that of Shakespeare. 

9, If he finds it a laborious and painful thing to pick 
out a scrappy meaning trom a page, he stops orion 
when he stops school, ; 








10. A way to make a poor reader, and to disgust him 
with the business : 

Teach him out of one book a whole year. Let him 
derive that book by right of inheritance along with the 
faded jackets of his elder brothers. Let it be old and 
battered. Let the pictures, stories, and songs, be 
stale from the days of his earliest recollection of lesson- 
getting around the fireside at home o’ nights. Let it be 
a book adapted and used in a system of schools seven or 
eight years under the Tom-fool impression that it is 
economy not to change books so frequently. Let it be 
used unsupplemented and alone in the schools. Condi- 
tion a child like this, and reading in no successful or 
worthful sense can be taught at all. 

11. Learning to read is one thing ; learning to love to 
read is another thing. 

12. It will be seen that I advocate more first readers 
than one, before a second reader is taken, and so on 
throughout the series ; a frequent change of readers ; 
abundant supplementary reading. 


SPECIAL LANGUAGE TRAINING FOR 
PRIMARY CLASSES. 


—_—— 








I 

We my dinner. 

She oat every day. 

You | = yesterday. 

Mary have too rapidly. 

The boys had before one o’clock. 
John 


1. Teacher points rapidly to J, to eat, to my dinner, 
and to everyday. Pupil gives sentence, I eat my dinner 
every day. 

Teacher points to the next subject, and pupil gives, 
We eat our dinner every day. 

Thus the pointer goes down the line of subjects or 
‘*skips about,” each new subject affecting the posses- 
sive pronoun before the object. 

2, Teacher points to I, to eat, to my dinner, and to 
yesterday. Pupil gives, I ate my dinner yesterday. 
Again the pointer travels down the line of subjects. 

3. Teacher points to J, to am, to eat, and to too 
rapidly. Pupil gives, 1 am eating too rapidly. All the 
subjects are again exhausted. 

4, Teacher points to I, to am, to eat, to my dinner, 
and to yesterday. Child sees the necessity of changing 
am to was, etc. 

5. Teacher points to J, to have, to eat, and to my din- 
ner. Pupil gives, I have eaten my dinner, We have 
eaten our dinner, She has eaten her dinner, etc. 

6. Teacher points to I, to had, to eat, to my dinner, 
and to before one o’clock. Seven sentences containing 
the pluperfect are given. 

7. Teacher points to any of the above seis of words 
and directs, ‘‘Make a question.” Itis better to begin 
with am, thus: Am I eating my dinner? Are we eat- 
ing our dinner? etc. 


TO REVIEW SEVERAL VERBS. 


Teacher writes them all in a column and puts the 
auxiliary have beside each, thus: 
Eat have 
Take | have 
See have 
Know | have 
Teach | have 
Throw | have 


Teacher says to pupil, ‘‘ I want to use have with eat. 
What shall I say I have done?” Pupil replies, ‘‘I have 
eaten.” Teacher asks how to spell it, and writes eaten 
opposite the first have. 

In the same way she obtains taken, seen, known, 
taught, and thrown. 

With the pronoun J as a subject, the pupils now run 
rapidly down the column saying, I have eaten, I have 
taken, I have seen, ee, adding objects of their own se- 
lecting. 

They are then directed to substitute she for J. This 
necessitates a change in the auxiliary which they make 
as they recite. They practice in the same way with 
other subjects. 

Then the auxiliary of the pluperfect is substituted for 
that of the perfect, and some limiting phrase, as “‘ before 
the bell rang,” is added to complete the sense of time. 

Thus by still other substitutions can the practice be 
varied almost ad libitum. It is particularly helpful in 
neighborhoods having a foreign population. 

A hint of the above and many other useful exercises 
are to be found in Maxwell’s Introductory Lessons in 
English Grammar, A. §. Barnes & Co, AAP. 
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WORDS FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED. 

An interesting and profitable exercise may be ar- 
ranged as follows. Have words usually mispronounced 
put on the board or written with a brush on thick paper 
and tacked up in sight of all the school. Let a pupil, 
who can pronounce distinctly, read them all in the hear- 
ng of the whole school. Then let her call on any one 
to pronounce any word to which she points. The exer- 
cise can be varied by having the class stand and in turn 
pronounce the words-as the pointer touches them, and 
when any pupil fails to pronounce correctly let him 
sit down. Or divide the class in two parts or sides, and 
see which side can pronounce the most words correctly. 
They can be arranged in the form of a story, and call on 
some one to read it aloud, the class interrupting by rais- 
ing the hand when a word is mispronounced by the 
reader. It would be well to vary the exercise for 
several days in succession, until all words are fixed in 
the pupil’s mind. We have often seen exercises of this 
kind a failure because of the lack of repeated drill on 
the same words. Do not be in a hurry to introduce new 
words until you have given tests in many different ways, 
until the pupils are perfectly sure of their pronunciation. 


Abdomen ab dd’ men. 
Abjectly ab’ ject li. 
Abstractly ab’ strakt li or ab strakt’ li. 
Abstruse ab strdos’. 
Accent ak sent’. 

Access ak ses’ or ak’ ses. 
Acclimate ak kli’ mat. 
Accost ak kost’. 
Accoutre ak kOo’ ter. 
Accrue ak kr6d'. 

Acorn a’ korn. 
Acoustics a kows’,tiks. 
Across a kros’. 
Adamantean adaman te’ an. 
Adept a dept’. 
Adwirable ad’ mi ra ble. 
Adult a dult’. 

Aerated a’ er at ed, 
Aecrolite a’ er o lit, 
Aeronaut a’ ér o nawt. 
Aggrandize ag’ gran diz. 
Albumen al bu’ men. 
Algebra al’ je bra. 
Alkalify al kal’ i fi. 
Allegro al lé’ gro or al 1a’ gro. 
Allopathist al lop’ a thist. 
Allopathy al lop’ a thi. 
Ally al Ji’. 

Almond a’ muud. 


We shall continue lists of words from time to time 
in future numbers of the JOURNAL. 





WHAT OUR PUPILS DO KNOW IN ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE WHEN THEY LEAVE THE 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 





By Geo. H. Martin, Agent of the State Board of 
Education. 


READING. 


The average pupils in the schools of the first class can 
read aloud with considereble fluency ordinary English 
prose and verse. They have little training in reading 
such stirring forensic and dramatic passages as were 
found in the old reading books, these having given place 
to narrative and descriptive pieces. That the pupils 
know how to read silently, is shown by the wide and 
successful use of the reference books found in the 
schools, and by the constantly increasing use of the pub- 
lic library as adjuncts of the schools. Beyond this, 
many of these pupils know familiarly some of the best 
works of English and American authors, viz :—Evange- 
line, Lady of the Lake, Sketch Book, etc. The literary 
taste is being cultivated by the daily recitation of Mem- 
ory Gems, a practice nearly universal in the best of the 
lower schools. ' 

SPEAKING. 

In conversation, the pupils can express their thoughts 
and feelings with ease and vigor, and, on the whole, in 
correct English. They are likely to follow educated 
adults in some common errors of a more subtle nature, 
but. gross errors are comparatively rare. In recitations 
the use of the topical in place of the catechetical method 
has developed in the pupils a power to think “on their 
feet,” and to talk fluently, waich was unknown in the 


WRITING. 

The most marked feature of the modern course in lan- 
guage is the prominence given to writing. The pupils 
who leave the grammar schools can write a business 
letter, a bill, an advertisement, substantially correct in 
form and detail, and they can write in a legible and 
fairly handsome hand. They can write a paper on sub- 
jects with which they are familar, in which they will 
use easy compound and complex sentences with consid- 
erable skill. The paper will contain few grammatical 
errors, and the mechanical execution will be good 
enough, —Mass. State Ass'n. 





A SUCCESSFUL EXPERIMENT IN SPELLING. 
I had a bright, active class of pupils from ten to thir- 
teen years of age, in an ungraded country school. The 
spelling book had been abandoned as a proven failure to 
make good spellers, and many experiments had been 
tried to improve the class in this study. We used Hig- 
ginson’s Young Folks’ History, and while looking over 
it to assign certain parts for special study, I noticed a 
number of difficult words. I concluded that 

’ 1. My pupils must know the meaning and use of these 
words in order to easily gain the thought and enjoy the 
subject. 

2. They must know and be able to write many of 
these words, or I cannot expect them to tell on paper 
what they have learned. 

8. They must cultivate the power of observing word 
forms, punctuation, and use of capitals when they 
study. 

4, They could not increase their vocabularies in any 
better way than by learning words used in their lessons 
and reading. 

5. The constant practice gained by writing from dic- 
tation would make them careful writers and spellers, 
At the next history recitation I assigned three para- 
graphs for a spelling lesson, giving the following 
instructions as to preparation and recitation : 

1. The subject-matter should be dictated in short sen- 
tences, which include the difficult words. Capital 
letters and marks of punctuation should be required. 

2. The pupils must be able to write these sentences 
correctly on the board, and give meaning of every pecu- 
liar word or reference. 

8. Should the teacher see pupils write any word 
incorrectly, he should immediately help them to spell it 
correctly, but they must keep a list of such words for 
careful study and review. 

4, Pupils must be able to give reasons for use of capi- 
tals and such marks of punctuation as did not presup- 
pose grammatical and rhetorical knowledge beyond 
them. 

The time came for recitation. Pupils took their 
places at board, each having his space neatly separated 
by lines. A few easy sentences embracing the words 
beginning with capitals, the principal marks of punctu- 
ation, and hardest words were given. Whenever a 
word began to be written incorrectly, it was corrected 
by the teacher, and copied by pupil in a small space at 
top of board reserved for that purpose. After recitation 
these words were carefully copied in a blank-book (each 
pupil noting only his own), for study and review. 

Occasicnally the lesson was assigned from reader, or 
physiology, or geography, or even arithmetic problems. 
Sometimes special words were selected from paragraphs 
assigned and written on the board (ten, if difficult ; 
twenty, if easy), and sentences were written including 
them; - Papers were exchanged, criticised, and corrected 
in class. Every sentence must be good in matter and 
form, mere statements, not embodying: important facts, 
being criticised.and condemned. Sometimes good and 
terse definitions in the pupils’ own language were 
given. 

Spelling by this process became a delightful subject to 
teacher and pupil. The pupils’ language improved. 
Their sentences in language class soon began to be facts 
in history, geography, biography, physiology, etc., put 
in good English. 

The time of recitation was from ten to twenty min- 
utes, depending on size of lesson and object to be 
secured. ‘‘ Did they learn to spell?” asks the practical 
teacher. Well, misspelled words became fewer in their 
written work. They became observant of word forms 
in their reading and study. They learned to look up 
words, the spelling of which was doubtful to them. 
When a word was called to their attention, they remem- 
bered it. They became careful and painstaking in their 
work. Spelling, as a process of Jearning, ceased to be 





oldtime schools, ~ 


merely machanical drudgery, § EARNEST;TEACHER, 


LESSONS IN DRAWING.—III. 

This figure may seem difficult at first, but all who 
draw must do some imegining. To hélp, instead of 
imagining some lines, the lines are actually drawn. 
They are drawn so as to enclose the curved surfaces; in 
this way, a part of a curved line only needs to be drawn 
at a time—this makes it easier. Let the pupil then, from 
this, learn to place straight lines where they will help. 
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1. Draw vertical V. 
2. Draw 3 at one-half V. Its length is one-half the V. 
3. Draw 2 and 5. Length, one-fourth V. 
4. Draw 1 at one-fourth the V. Its length, one-half V. 
(In the figure this is placed too low by mistake). 
5. Draw 4 at one-eighth V. Length, one-half V. 
6. Divide 3 and 4 into four equal parts. 
7. Divide 4 and 2 into four equal parts. 
. Draw the curves. 
. Erase guide lines. 
Let the teacher faithfully follow these directions ; he 
will surely make steady progress in drawing. 
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THINGS OF TO-DAY. 





Gen. Gilman Marston was appointed United States senator from 
New Hampshire. [Of how many members is the United States 
senate composed?’ What bodies usually elect the senators? 
What are the objections, if any, to this mode of election ?) 

The Catholic missionaries in East Africa were released by 
Bushiri on payment of a ransom by the Germans. [In what parts 
of Asia and Africa have missionaries been working principally ? 
What are some of the forms of belief they encounter in those 
countries? Whatisaransom? What is usually the condition of 
the people who demand ransoms, as regards civilization? When 
did the practice prevail in E .rope? 


The army appropriation bill was passed. [Who is the present 
commander of the United States army? About how large is the 
army? What duties are now assigned to it? Why is our army so 
much smaller than those of European countries? Why should 
not a large number of men be withdrawn from the pursuits of 
civil life 7] 


The Park Central Hotel, Hartford, Conn., collapsed, and several 
persons were killed. |What can you say of the responsibility of 
those having human life in their keeping? If this hotel was 
defective, where does the blame lie? Why should teachers 
impress the necessity of doing every task in the best possible 
manner ?)} 

A plot is said to have been aisc »vered to assassinate the British 
ministry. [Who is at the head of that ministry? What has been 
its policy toward Ireland? What political assassanations can you 
recall? Why do they fail to accomplish the purpose intended ?)} 

President Cleveland signed the bill on Washington's Birthday 
admitting North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, and Washing- 
ton to the Union. (How many states are there now in the Union ? 
Name the remaining territories. What objection has been raised 
to the admussion of Utah? What state is known as the “ Centen- 
nial state” ?) 

Pigott’s testimony, on which the case against Parnell rested, 
was broken down. [What effect will this have on the cause of 
home rule? Why is this considered a defeat for the British 
government ?] 

The ninth annual meeting of the Andre Monument Association 
o? Tarrytown was held at the Franklin House in that place Feb. 
22. Among those who sat down at the dinner was the veteran 
Henry E. Paulding, aged 73, the grandson of John Paulding, one 
of the captors of Andre. [Give the history of the capture of 
Andre. What would have been some of the consequences if 
Arnold's treachery had been successful ?} 





FACT AND RUMOR. 


James Russell Lowell will devote the remainder of his life to 
travel and reading. He says that is literary work his all done. 
[Give a short sketch of Mr. Lowell, Whit political position did 
he at one time hold? For what purpose was his fumous satirical 
poem written 7] 

Mrs. John A. Logan is editor of The Home Magazine, recently 
started in Washington, with Mary J, Safford as her assistant. 
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(When did Gen. Logan, run for vice-president? What part did 
he take in the late war ?] 

Dr. Barnard, president of Columbia College, says he is heartily 
**in favor of a law prohibiting the sale of tobacco to minors.” 
[What are the properties.of tobacco? What is nicotine? When 
did this plant first become known to Europeans? Relate some 
incidents of its use in barter.) 

The Emperor of Austria is a great worker. He enjoys excellent 
health, and nothing seems to fatigue him. [Give an idea of the 
size of Austria. What language do the people of that country 
speak? How does Austria rank among the powers of Europe ?] 

General Selden Connor will deliver the oration at the dedication 
of the Maine Gettysburg monuments, early next summer. |Why 
was the battle of Gettysburg a very important one? What 
famous charge was made there by a Confederate division ?] 

Ex-Postmaster-General Thomas L. James contributes his first 
magazine article, “The Railway Mail Service,” to the March 
Scribner's. [What do you know about the postal system? How 
does the present system compare in cheapness and dispatch with 
that of colonial times? What distinguished editor and Revolu- 
tionary patnot was connected with the colonial postal system ?] 


A clear complexion, free from pimples, may be had by taking 
Hood's Sarsaparilla. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


IOWA. 


An educational meeting was held at Oskaloosa, Iowa, March 1 
and 2. There were many interesting discussions among which 
were, “‘ American Literature; how much and how presented,” led 
by Principal W. G. Ray, of Grinnell; L. J. Hancock, Pella; Miss 
Eva 8. Waggoner, Oskaloosa; t upt. W. A. McIntyre, Ottumwa, 
** Professional Reading,” led by Supt. Amos Hiatt, Des Moines; 
Principal W. J. Dean, What Cheer; Principal J. P. Dodds, Brook- 
lyn ; Principal E. H. White, Oskaloosa. ‘‘ How Shall Parents be 
Taught to Diftriminate Between Good and Bad Teaching?” led 
by Miss Mattie A, Mizelle, Knoxville; Miss V. M. Passig, Hedrick ; 
Principal G. 8. Dick, New Sharon; Mr. J. W. Johnson, president 
board of education, Oskaloosa. ‘School Boy Honor; What it is 
and What it Should Be,” led by Supt. Dan Miller, Newton ; Princi- 
pal J. A. Wiley, Eddyville; Supt. L. B. Carlisle, Albia; Principa) 
H. 8. Phillips, Oskaioosa. “ Better English in Our Schools: How 
Secured,” led by Supt. A. W. Stuart, Ottumwa; Principal J. W. 
Jarnigan, Montezuma; Miss Nannie Torrence, Sigourney; Mrs, 
Josie Baker, New Sharon. “ Written Examinations—Used to 
What Extent—helpful?” Supt. C. B. Boydston, of Knoxville; 
Supt. J. W. Cliff, Newton; Mrs. L. B. Carlisle, Albia; Miss Mattie 
A. Mizelle, Knoxville. 











KANSAS, 


The county commissioners of Dickinson county have engaged 
Prof. 8. M. Cook, now of Solomon City, to take charge of the 
county high school, which will begin its first session next Septem- 
ber. This is the first institution of the kind in the state, and its 
workings are looked forward to with interest. 

A committee of teachers is working hard at Toreka to get 
through the legislature an “omnibus” educational bill. It pro- 
vides for a revision of the present methods of taxation, for a 
uniform system of preparatory schools throughout the state for 
the purpose of fitting pupils for the State University, for a new 
schedule of county superintendents’ salaries, raising them about 
twenty per cent., and making it a necessary qualification that a 
county superintendent shall have taught school for three years, 
and hold a first-grade certificate at the time of his election. 

The first quarterly examination of the year of applicants for 
teachers’ certificates was held thoughout the state Jan. 26. 

A school district war over the location of a school-house in 
southwestern Kansas resulted in the death of three cf the par- 
ticipants, January 14. 

Salina Normal University, under the charge of President L. 
Thoroman, is making most satisfactory progress. Its attendance 
is larger than ever before, and its financial basis is sound. 

The Episcopal Military Institute at Salina is a new institution 
which is making satisfactory progress. 

Kansas teachers and pupils are intensely loyal to their state. 
The anniversary of the state’s admission to the Union, January 29, 
was universally observed in the schools. 

Abilene. C. M. HARGER. 
NEW YORK. 


Our type recently said that Albert Leonard, lately of Ohio, 
now principal at Dunkirk, N.Y., expected to become a resident ot 
New York City. The word city should have been omitted and the 
word state inserted. 

The teachers’ institute for Oneida county was held in Utica, 
February 11-15. Commissioner William D. Lewis, and conductors 
Professor Charles T. Barnes, Professor F. E. Wells, Professor F. 
P. Ashley carried out an interesting program. 


NEW JERSEY. 

The Elizabeth board has decided to build a new brownstone 
public schoo) in the Fifth ward, with all the modern improve- 
ments, at a cost of $20,000. The fight over a superintendent of 
schools has ended in the re-election of the present superintendent, 
J. Augustus Dix. His salary was increased to $700 a year. 

Prof. Langdon 8. Thompson, for many years professor in Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Md., has accepted the pcsition of 
superintendent <* drawing in the schools of Jersey City. The 
Jersey City school board has granted him the privilege of attend- 
ing to institute work in addition to the duties of his position. The 
pupils of all departments will receive the benefit of his instruc- 
— ‘ PENNSYLVANIA. 

James H. Cattell, Ph.D , arrived in the steamer Servia on Jan. 
22, and will shortly assume his duties as professor of psychol- 
ogy, in the University of Pennsylvania. Graduating with honor 
at Lafayette College under his father’s presidency, he then be- 
came a fellow in Johns Hopkins, and subsequently received his 
degree of doctor of philosophy at Leipsic. His novel researches 
in psycho-physics have given him celebrity in Europe. 

Thomas M. Farquhar, A.M., (Lafayette, 1871,) has entered on his 


which he was unanimously elected, as the successor of the la- 
mented Prof. George H. Desh, deceased. 

Charles Elliott, D.D., has returned from California, and re- 
sumed his professorship in Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Julius E. Lee, lately from Virginia, is now in charge of the 
graded school at Marion, which is reported to be in « flourshing 
condition. One after another the towns of the state are joining 
the procession. Darlington has been recently made a school dis- 
trict, with privilege of levying a special local school tax. York- 
ville has secured the necessary legislation, is a special school 
district, and bas voted almost unanimously to levy a local school 
tax to supplement the two-mill state tax, and proposes to open 
her graded s@hool in the early spring. J. T. Moore is principal 
of a school of 150 pupils at Blacksburg (formerly Black’s Station): 
York county. The citizens propose to invest eight thou- 
sand dollars in a new school bwiiding, levy a school tax, establish 
and support a first-class, up-with-the-times graded school—“ good 
enough for the richest—cheap enough for the poorest.” The 
Charleston schools have added night sessions. Now let the 
metropolis of the state introduce industnal education. J. L. 
Weber, the new county school commissioner of Charleston county, 
proposes to introduce industrial education into the schools of his 
county—especially the schools on James Island. Robert Morrison, 
principal of the Chester graded schools, and Miss Cattie Atkinson, 
one of his teachers, were married on the 20th of December, 
R. P. Hamer, chairman, and W. B. Stackhouse, secretary of 
board of trustees, are advertising for a teacher to take charge of 
the academy at Little Rock, Marion county—one of the garden 
spots of the Palmetto state. 


Greenville. Wm. 8. MORRISON. 


WISCONSIN. 

Prof. William F. Phelps, formerly presiden of the Whitewater 
Normal School, is at present secretary of the board of trade of 
Duluth, Minn. Mechanical institutes are to be held in various 
cities of the state, under the auspices of the State University, for 
the purpose of stimulating and instructing the workers in wood, 
metal, and textile fabrics. To carry out this plan, there are to be 
employed an institute conductor, an expert in various arts, a 
good organizer, and a popular lecturer on such topics. Prof. E. 
8. Goff, of Geneva, N. Y., was appointed to the chair of horticul- 
ture at the State University. The agricultural department of 
that institution is becoming very popular. Nearly fifty students 
pursue the course at present. The new high school building, of 
Fort Atkinson, was recently dedicated by appropriate exercises, 
which were attended by a large number of enthusiastic citizens. 
Several prominent persons, among them Gov. Hoard, addressed 
the meeting. Supt. Anderson, of Milwaukee, issued a special re- 
port to the school board, recommending a shortening of school 
hours for the lower grades. He urges that the length of the 
school day for the first grade be fixed at three hours, and for the 
second and third grades at four hours. 

St. Francis. E. A. BELDA. 


The Milwankee schools have increased so rapidly that thirty 
additional teachers are needed this year. The school board, 
in discussing substitute teachers and the night schools, have 
reached no satisfactory conclusion. The enrollment at the even- 
ing schools has been larger this year than last, but very few have 
been benefited owing to irregular attendance, although the city is 
paying at the rate of $10 per pupil. 


WYOMING. 


CounTY SUPERINTENDENTS OF SCHOOLS.—Josephine W, 
Breckens, Cheyenne; H. L. Stevens, Laramie; G. W. Barr, Raw- 
lins; Mrs. Sarah Sheddon, Rock Springs; E. W. Hinchman, 
Evanston ; Mary A. Mason, Lander; N. L. Andrews, Buffalo; Mrs. 
8. Minnie Paxton, Sheridan; Miss Cora Hill, Sundance; Mrs. 
Cornelia M, Lusk, Lusk. 


WEST VIRGINIA, 


Wushington’s birthday was celebrated ir the Wheeling schools 
on February 22. Supt. Anderson requested every teacher to pre- 
pare something special in her room and parents and friends were 
invited to attend. 

In our legislature a bill has been introduced to prohibit the 
state superintendent of schools from renewing the contract fur the 
text-books now used in the schools of the state,the present contract 
expiring at the close of this year. There 1s also a bill before the 
legislature for a committee to select suitable text-books on 
temperance instruction to be given in the schools of the state in 
accordance with the law passed two years ago. No text-book was 
adopted at that time, and where the subject has been taught at 
all, teachers have done so either orally, or different schools have 
used different books as they saw tit; but the subject has, as yet, 
received but little attention. The normal institute to be held at 
Morgantown in June and July will have sixteen instructors; 
There will be twenty departments of instruction, embracing peda- 
gogy, school management, methods of instruction, physiology and 
hygiene, psychology, mathematics, kindergarten training, etc., 
etc. Hon. Henry Houck, deputy state superintendent schools of 
Penna. will be the conductor, and this of itself insures the success 
of the school. The prospects are good for an attendance of at 
least 300. 

‘The state educational association will hold its annual meeting at 
Morgantown the week following Fourth of July week, which wil, 
be during the session of the normal institute. 

Supt. J. A. Cox, of the Martinsburg schools, isdoing good work 
there. . 

Major J. M. Lee, of the Huntington schools, is doing a good work 
in systematizing the course of stuuy and in bringing the schools 
up to a higher plain. 

Thos. E. Hodges,principal of the Marshall college norma! school, 
is succeeding wel) this year, and the school there shows an 
increased attendance. The attendance at Fairmount normal 
school 1s greater than ever before at this season of the year. 

State Supt. B. 8. Morgan gives the following report: Whole 
number of schools of all grades in state in 1888 was 4,819, an 
increase of 216 over previous year; teachers employed 5,238; 
the average length of school term throughout the state four 
months and nineteen days: There was expended for school pur- 
poses $1;240,649.91. We have 189,251 pupils attending free schools. 





duties as superintendent of the schools of Bethlehem, Pa., to 


Wheeling. ¥F. H.C: 


NEW YORK CITY. 


SUPT. JASPER’S OPINION. 





THE NEW RESOLUTION OF THE BOARD. 


“What the teachers as a body have objected to, and I thought 
with good reason,” Mr. Jasper said recently, ** was such a division 
among them as ‘ maximum’ and ‘standard,’ which the report first 
called for, and the manner in which it provided for such a classi- 
fication. The report, as it now stands, provides for two grades in 
the place of the present marking, which is indicated by the terms 
* excellent,’ ‘good,’ ‘fair,’ and ‘indifferent.’ These terms are 
done away with, and the superintendents in their record write 
out the suggestions which the examination of a class make to 
them. All new teachers undergo these examineaticns for five 
years. Those who have taught longer can, on the approval of the 
superintendents, become exempt from any studies or study.” 

“Will this tend to produce classes or a caste among the teach- 
ers ?”’ said a visitor. 

“T think that objection was good against the report as it first 
stood. As amended, it remains te be seen whether exemptions 
from examinations can be made without making the teachers 
conspicuous as such exempts. I believe this can be done. A 
teacher may be examined, the report says, ‘ when it is expedient.’ 
That permits the superintendent to use discretion. A teacher 
may be exempt in one study, yet not exempt in others. A list of 
all the teachers and their standing is retained by the superinten- 
dents, and the conclusions are reached by them. The list is only 
known to the superintendents and the committee on teachers, and 
is not open for the inspection of trustees or principals. The 
trustees for this reason will not know, and cannot make use of a 
teacher's standing against her. The examinations may be made 
without calling attention to that fact, and the absence of exami- 
nations or their renewal after a period of omission may be effected 
without making that fact conspicuous.” 

“ How will that differ from the present methods?” was asked. 

“By giving the superintendent authority to make the new 
method more general. For several years my policy has been to 
reduce the number and the extent of examinations of the classes 
of capable and experienced teachers, whose classes were not in 
need of them, or, who did not desire such examinations. Often 
teachers will request special examination as a proof of their own 
methods. I could not by the by-laws omit them entirely. Now 
this omission can be made. This will give the superintendents 
more time for the less experienced teachers, and a better oppor- 
tunity to aid them. In a short time the change will be thoroughly 
understood, and a year’s trial will establish its success or otner- 
wise. I expect to do all in my power to carry out the new method 
in a fair and satisfactory manner.” 

The new methods go into operation on June 1, or substantially 
at the beginning of the school term next September. 


Dr. Pick by invitation gave two lectures on “ Memory, and 
How to Improve it,” at the normal college and was listened to 
with careful attention. He has been invited to address the 
students of Greenwich Seminary of Rhode Island. 


A large audience listened appreciatively to a lecture on “ The 
Philosophy of the New Education,” by Dr. Henry M. Leipziger, at 
Columbia College last Saturday morning. The points of the lec- 
ture were stated as follows: The existing system of educu- 
tion must be modified to suit the demands of our time ; there is a 
great need of harmonious training ; the hand and eye should be 
trained; drawing and the use of tools should be taught in all 
schools ; technical schools should be established to train skilled 
American mechanics; morals should be taught in all schools, and 
not be left entirely as the province of the Sunday-schvol; 
the science of education should form a feature of instruction in 
all the higher institutions of learning, so as to create a professional 
spirit among teachers. 

The new Fourteenth ward industrial school, the gift of Mr. 
John Jacob Astor to the Children’s Aid Society, and a memorial 
to his wife, Charlotte Augusta Astor, was formerly opened re- 
cently. The building is opposite the old St. Patrick’s cathedral in 
Mott street. It is four stories high, with a frontage of 33 tcet, 
and a depth of 76 feet. Not only the ordinury school studies will 
be taught here, but the girls will also be taught how to cook and 
sew. Cheerful grate fires were in all the rooms on the opening 
night, and hundreds of men and women inspected the building. 
President William A. Booth of the Aid Society, presided at the 
opening, and, in behalf of Mr. Astor, presented the building to 
the society. Hesaid thaiin the past year 1,400 children had re- 
ceived moral instruction in the old school. Mr. D. Willis James 
said: “ Let us not forget that among our very rich men we have 
an Astor and a Cornelius Vanderbilt, for whom we should be 
very thankfal.” 

Mr. Charles E. Whitehead, a trustee of the society, said: “ Those 
who are able to contribute to the boys’ lodging houses and schools 
get compound interest for their money.” Among the other 
speakers were the Hon. Hooper C. Van Vorst and Mr. C. L. 
Brace. There was singing by the choir of the Italian school, and 
by the scholars of the Fourteenth ward right school. 


Rev. Dr. John Hall, chancellor of the University of the City of 
New York, addressed the students’ movement, Saturday last, in 
the Metropolitan Opera House. There was a large attendance 
and much interest was manifested. 





Professor Stoddard, of the University of the City of New York, 
delivered an exceedingly interesting and instructive lecture last 
Saturday, at 11 A. M., on the “Schools of the Drama.” What he 
said gave evidence of wide reading and excellent judgment, and 
withal 1t was delivered in such an admirable manner that it was 
a delight to listen to him. A large number of the members of the 
school of pedagogy were present. 





In a meeting held at 9 University place yesterday plans were 
discussed for introducing into New York City the study of his 





tory, especially American history, after the methods adopted in 
Boston, Chicago, and several other cities, Dr. William T. Hat 
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ris, of Concord, Mass., addressed the meeting upon the value of 
historic study, and the need of the history of our own country 
and its institutions being intelhgently understood, especially in 
cities where a large body of the voters are of foreign birth or 
parentage. His remarks were listened to with much interest. 


— 


The grammar school in Eighty-first street, near the Hudson, 
was visited last week by the committee on school hygiene. This 
building was erected in 1820. An extension bas been added, but 
the old building is still in use. The rooms for the primary depart- 
ment are on the ground ; there is about two feet of space between 
the floor and the earth. and the floors are so cold that the children 
and teachers suffer continually with aching feet and limbs. The 
largest of the rooms is 18x20 feet, and into this seventy-five chil- 
dren are crowded; in one of the rooms forty-two children are 
seated in a space twelve feet square. Another room 14x20 con- 
tains over forty children. 

All these rooms are warmed by large sheet-iron stoves at one 
end. The floors are all cold, and the rooms are situated so that 
there are continua! out-door drafts. Nearly all the children had 
wraps on, The walls in all these rooms are painted white, and the 
light was painful. A number of children under ten years of age 
were wearing glasses, and over ore-third of them complained of 
weak eyes and pain in the eyes. In addition to the headaches and 
backaches which have been found in the other schools, there are 
children who suffer from rheumatism, toothache, and neuralgia. 
The committee aiso found wretchedly formed seats, obliging the 
children to sit with bent shoulders, and the result 1s more crooked 
backs and deformed chests. 

One of the teachers said: “I have seen immense rats come 
boldly into the room and take the children’s luncheon from their 
desks during school hours. We have sent word to the school 
board about it, but they don’t care.” In every school the com- 
mittee have visited, the teachers feel keenly the neglect of those 
whose business it is to provide for them. 





THE WATER-COLOR EXHIBITION. 


The collection of pictures and sketches this year can hardly be 
considered an advance upon that of last year. The number of 
pictures of little merit admitted, seems to be out of proportion; 
the decorations of the walls helped to hide the real deticiencies. A 
first view of the collection quite exhilarates; the close inspection 
that comes from a repeated visit discloses the absence of very 
meritorious pictures. Perhaps the best work is that produced by 
Robert Blum ; itis clear that he has a power of representation 
beyond that of many of his fellows. The prize was awarded to 
George Maynard, and he deserved it. Hamilton Gibson is steadily 
rising in power each year; he has a poetic mind and fine feeling 
for nature in her various moods. Bolton is another close student 
of nature. Farrer gives us his evening twilight scenes again and 
again; he has apparently got the knack of making them: they 
please, but he should essay something else. Irving Wiles is an 
artist whose picture will always obtain admirers; he aims to do 
sincere work, The Morans generally put in more or less good 
pictures, but there is this year an unfilled gap. Out of the nearly 
800 pictures 300 are by members! Can this be an “ exhibition of 
water colors’* then? Better let the society exhibit by themselves 
and let there be a general exhibition beside. Why, we may ask, is 
there such a want of heads? But this would lead to numerous 
other questions and so we pause. R. 


LETTERS. 











809. COMPOUND AND COMPLEX SENTENCES.—Give some definite 
help in distinguishing compound from complex sentences, also in 
telling complements trom moditiers. SUBSCRIBER. 


You can ascertain by consulting any good work on 
grammar, 





$10, SPECIALIST IN SoHOOL WorK.—I have been successful in 
ow, country schools, but wish a better position and larger 
bd means, as well as fees er education, are limited. Can I 
in any part of school work wees qeeuting 

ata n 


You can, by either successful study by yourself, or with 
the help of a first-class teacher. Decide what specialty 
you wish to take, and then secure the best books, and a 
teacher, if possible. Set apart so much time each day for 
study, and then work and wait, But always keep work- 
ing. 





Sil. PRONUNCIATION Or EXTRAORDINARY.— What is the matter 
Extraordina 


wi * as it i Ned ? 
ith pronouncing ** ry ” as it is spel & = Rosau. 
In New England and New York it is pronounced eks- 
tror’di na ri. Eps. 


312. Ro mune Erguese—Much is seid in, this village about 
“Robert ert Elsinore. Sk JOURNAL pen 


te 
Sues book. ano we read it, but have read it aod 
tain people think it ‘all i ~ a intluence. have it ~ 
cannot but pity the poor clergyman. 

There are three positions. A consideration of idle 
problems brings men into one of the three: Positivism, 
Theism, and Christianity. The former includes those who 
demand a scientific basis for their beliefs—believe nothing 
but what they can see or prove, The next those who ad- 
mit the existence of a Creator. The last those who 
believe the Old and New Testaments—the existence of 
Jesus as the Son of God. This book attempts to give the 
doctrines of the Theists, and to accomplish tbis a story is 
presented in which Elsmere starts as a Christian and 
lands as a Theist. It has been extensively advertised, and 
is being widely read. It may doinjury: We have known 
cases like Elsmere’s. But they did not continue at work 
when they became Theists. The defect of the book is that 
it offers no solution of the problem proposed: 





8138. METHODS OF PRONOUNCING LATIN.—J. C. Hanna, of 
Columbus, Ohio, high school says: ‘The Latin or Roman 
method is preferable for the following reasons: I. It is 
simpler and easier, and hence takes less time to learn. II 
It is more euphonius, III. It isan aid to English etymol- 
ogy, especially in tracing the kinship of words. IV. Itis 
within practical limits, correct. V. It is of great import! 
ance in determining the quantity of syllables. VI. Itis 
rapidly gaining ground and is destined to prevail. From 
reports it is shown that of 803 of the 334 not Roman Catho- 
lic colleges in the United States, 52 per cent use the 
Roman, 11 per cent. the Continental, and 87 per cent. the 
English. Among those that use the Roman are, Harvard 
University, Boston University, Yale College, Columbia 
College, University of Pennsylvania, Princeton College, 
Johns Hopkins University, University of Michigan. 

Cherry Vale, Kansas. J. A. McKIRAHAN. 


314. CHARACTER BUILDING.—CHARACTER BUILDING IS 
THE TEACHER’S PROBLEM. Methods, plans, how to present 
different subjects, how to do the most work in the shortest 
time, are eagerly discussed at institutes and associations, 
but they are only a part of the great problem. Amid the 
daily drill, how can the teacher guide the forces that are 
silently, and almost imperceptibly, at work forming opin- 
ions and molding character. Sometimes we are startled 
and astonished at a sudden development of evil. And 
since we know that evil is seldom a sudden growth, but 
rather the product of many factors working for years, per- 
haps, we stand dismayed at the results of our own neglect 
and carelessness. G. W. 8. 


315. MANUAL TRAINING.—Your definition of “‘ Manual 
Training” is perfectly satisfactory. ‘‘ Manual Training”’ 
certainly is the ‘‘ training of all the senses to receive in- 
formation and give out thought.’’ If the work-bench be 
necessary to this ‘‘ training of the senses,”’ then must the 
work-bench be introduced; if these senses may be other. 
wise trained, then is the work-bench unnecessary, or 
merely desirable. My opinion is that a system of manual 
training may be so devised that it will fit every school in 
the land, and in regard to the work-bench, I would say 
that it would often be a great help in carrying out the 
ideas upon which manual training leans for support. 

All schools can not be equipped as are the leading man- 
ual training schools, but all may train the senses. 

Genoa, Ohio. I. N. SADDLER. 


316. THE RACE PROoBLEM.—If Prof. Hugh T. Bird should 
come to Wheeling, we conld show him a principal of 
schools whom even he would be glad to acknowledge as a 
scholar and a cultured gentlemen, although he does be- 
long to the ten who might go to Nashville. Mr. Kditor, is 
ovr National Educational Association to be a sectional 
institution, just because it meets on Southern soil? If so, 
when will the time come, that we will be a nation with 
one common interest? If the educators “irrespective of 
race, color, or previous condition, etc., cannot meet to- 
gether and vote together,”’ who in the name of Heaven 
can? We trust though that Prof. Bird does not voice 
the sentiment of the entire South. If he does we are 
making but little progress toward solving the great and 
absorbing Race Problem.° 

We need that charity that “‘suffereth long and is kind,” 
—when dealing in matters of such vital importance. 

Wheeling. mo ©. 


317. EXTRAORDINARY.—In writing, I always think of the 
word “ extraordinary,’ as extra-ordinary, and never as ex- 
trordinary, as I should if ‘“ English were written, as she 
is spoke.’’ Beside my comments on the ignorance and 
vulgarism of speech, so almost universal in our schools, 
were upon common words of fixed sounds, not the excep- 
tions to the rule. These latter make no trouble, where 
syllabification is properly and accurately taught. 

M. G. M. 


318. BAYARD TAYLOR.—In a previous issue you have an 
outline sketch of the life of Bayard Taylor, and the state- 
ments—“ Was very poor,” “‘ Sold nuts to buy books,” etc., 
would cause your readers to think that his parents were 
poverty stricken, which was far from being the case. His | ge 
father was a well-to-do farmer, but habits of economy and 
self-dependence were inculcated by Bayard’s mother, and 
he gathered up the nuts on the farm, and on selling them 
invested the money in books. 

Philadelphia. T ALGERNON CADWALLADER. 


319. METHOD OF USING THE SPELLING-BooK.—Perhaps 
some of the readers of your paper would appreciate our 
method of using the ‘‘spelling book.”” A lesson, of from 
twenty to thirty words, is assigned to the class, which are 
to be used correctly in sentences or a story, thus making a 
language as well as a spelling lesson. The words of the 
lesson are incorporated in the story. The monthly visits 
of the TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE are very welcome to our 


paring to teach. read its columns eagerly, discuss the vari- 
ous methods presented, and try the examination tests 
given. 
Monticello. J. M. OsTRUM. 
820. Some FaLLactes EastLy EXPLaInep.—In ‘‘Some 
Fallacies Easily Explained,” in the JouRNAL of Dec. 1, 
the author assuming 7>38, and adding—6 to each side, 
obtains 1>—3. Then multiplying by —8, he gives the 
result —3>9. Is not multiplying by a plus multiplier, 
in such a case as that, the same as addition; and multi- 
plying by aminus multiplier, the same as subtraction? 
In the case given above if 1>—3, then the greater quan- 
tity 1 taken from zero leaves less than will be left if the 
less quantity —3 be taken from zero. Then the result 
would become —1<-+3, thus : 
0= 0 
1>—3 


—1<+38 
And if this operation be performed threetimes, the 
result becomes —3<+9. 


Vallejo, Ca’. C. B. TOWLE. 





QUESTIONS 10 BE ANSWERED. 





The following questions have been sent in by some of our 
subscribers, and doubtless others of our readers will take pleasure 
in answering them. The NumBER of the question should head 
the reply. 


235. TRAINING SCHOULS.—Are there any training schools held 
in the summer where colored teachers can receive instruction ? 
ADER. 
236. THUNDER STORMS.—I find in “ Warren's Phy sical Geogra- 
phy,” under the head “ The quantity of electricity " the followin 
statement: ‘ The coast-line of Peru, however, where thunder an 
lightning never occur, is a remarkable exc eption.’ This follows 
the remark that within the tropics thunder storms are the most 
frequent and violent. Can that be accounted for on account of 
the mines of copper, or, is the dryness of the atmosphere the 
reason for the absence of the electric currgat ? If the former, 
will that apply to northern Michigan ? L. 8. ROUNSEVELL. 
237. ‘TEACHERS’ WAGES.—Which state in he West and in the 
South pay highest wages to teachers? Cc. G. M. 
238. TEACHERS IN DEMAND.—In which state in the on and 
South are teachers in most demand ? . G. M. 
239. Most DESIRABLE STATE.— W hat state do you m1. as the 
most desirable for a teacher seeking a good position ? . G. M, 





240. ScHoot LAWS OF TENNESSEE.—Will you tell me where 1 
can get a book containing the school laws of Tennessee ? 
READER. 
ANSWERS. 





ETTRICK SHEPHERD. (Ans. to Ques. 174.)—James rh. a 
Scottish p et. c 


RoMAN NOTATION. (Ans. to Ques. 179.)—Some of the old rules in 
Roman Notation are detective. We see ILI] on the face of a 
clock simply as a matter of convenience. The rule that covers 
oe case is this. Repeating a unit letter repeats its value when 

repeated three times. The unite letters are I, X, C,and M. 
Ha cat btest L, and D. 


GENDERS. (Ans. to Ques. 181.)—We do not see how a less number 
of — than os mention, could be made to cover the whole 
ground; we would even add this the “ Episene Gender,” which 
may mean either, but may also mean either alune, asall men. 


AGE REQUIRED AT WEST Pornt. (Ans. to Ques. 183.)\—Appointees 
$e = winery school at West Point, must be between the ages of 
an 


CAPITAL OF MAINE. (Ans. to Ques. 185.)—No, only talked ot. 


Duties ON Imports. (Ans. to Ques. 187.)—The duty varies with 
different articles. The present avcrage is about 47 per cent. 


Correct USE OF CAPITALS. (Ans. to 8. 188.)—(a) “ May I gv 
and see Aunt Lal is the right form, because the Aunt partic- 
ularizes the perso 

(b) Yes, but oy when they are used to designate a particular 
person. 


SENTENCE METHOD. (Ans. to Ques. 197.)\—Begin with words, that 
express thought. Using this combination ot words as a unit, the 
separate words are learned as the separate Jetters are learned 
by the word method, that is, without special effort, and al- 
most if not quite, unconsciously. In this method it is the 
aim of the teacher, not so much to teach separate sounds, 
letters, and words, as it is to teach and secure the proper ex- 

ression of thought. The letters and words will become known 
by this method vithout much special teaching, and are therefore 
treated for the time as of secondary importance. In learniug to 

talk, children acquire ideas from objects, and then seek language 
ye express them, It requires a combination of words to express 
thought. To this end, real objects and tacts are at first em mployed 
to the thou! to the senses, and to demand of the child words to give 
t tem my 





1. Sry oe a pe fect wpatural way—teaching the child to read very 
much as he perfects» 
. The attention of ithe he chila is directed to the expression of the 
tho ht, hence he reads easily and naturally. 
a. fe mink makes the child thoughtfu), hence cultivates his intelli- 


a tt accomplishes all that the other methods do, without addi- 
tional time, 


erly given t6 the ad 

ven adv 

hier otherwise. 
CoRRECT EXPRESSION. (Ans. to Ques. 204 Pp many SL 

eaauee half, meaning half the teachers, is a plural su ject hence bence 


— have a corresponding plural verb, is should be changed 
to are. 


aank Croups. (Ans. to Ques. 206.)—Because they become so 
dense as not meee the sun’s ligbt to pass through them. 
Second Milo. G. E. M 


. 201,)—Origin uncertain; a name form- 
of the chief executive, "whether mon- 


——s 





What Are Your Pupils Reading? 
Get them to read good BOOKS by starting a schoo) library. Mary 
states Assist district schools to procure one. A single entertain- 
ment will give you a good start. We keep only the best—i00 of 
them carefully selected, classified, graded, etc. Printed list (64 
pp.) free; books in. stock to examine. EB, L, Kusaoea & Oo., % 





school. A class of eight or ten young people, who are pre- | Clinton Pinee, New York. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


ONE HUNDRED LESSONS IN Business. By Seymour Eaton. 
er by Seymour Eaton, 50 Bromfield Street, 
mn. 





In this book, similar in appearence and size with “ Civil 
Service,’’ Mr. Eaton has discussed a good many points in 
business. First is found short cuts in figures,—rapid 
and accurate addition made easy; following this among 
other things, is seen, the Civil Service method of addition, 
—how to prove addition in ten seconds,— the Lowell mul- 
tiplication rule,—proof of multiplication in ten seconds,— 
contracted multiplication of decimals,—the sixty-day in- 
terest method,—table of transposed numbers,—how to 
read wd a meter, and a variety of other similar subjects. 
Following these valuable lessons is sound business advice 
on @ multitude of points, necessary to the proper accom- 
plishment of the work undertaken, including punctua- 
tion, how to speak and write correctly, and how to make 
change rapidly. Mr. Eaton has managed to put in a small 
compass, a great amount of practical help and valuable 
advice on business topics. 


By_ Eben H. Davis, 
. Illustrated. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company. 128 pp. 42 cents. 


Each new reader,as it appears, seems more attractive and 
practical than its predecessors, and the country is now so 
well furnished with them, it becomes a puzzle to choose 
which is really best from among all that appear equally 

This volume is one of the readers from Lippincott’s 
opular Series, and is as pretty as it can be. In make-up, 
the binding is excellent, paper ; soft finish and fine ; type, 
large and clear, and the illustrations new and unique. Its 
style is simple and natural, and all expressions which 
conflict with good English are avoided. Script, correspond- 
ing with the text of the lesson, is intradueet at once. The 
lessons are easily graded, and can be followed in order, 
although a few are brought in between, that require more 
care and thought. The whole is the work of careful study 
and experiment in the school-room for many years. An 
Introduction of twenty pages is given, which tells how to 
teach reading. 


On Horsespack. <A Tour in Virginia, North Carolina, 
and Tennessee. With Notes of Travel in Mexico and 
California. By Charles Dudley Warner. Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. The Riverside 
Press, Cambridge. 331 pp. $1.25. 

A tour with Charles Dudley Warner in any direction, is 
- to be a very pleasant one. This time the scene opens 
at the old town of Abingdon, in Southwest Virginia, on 
the Virginia and East Teunessee railway :—an old respect- 
able town, and a dialogue takes place Scoween the “ 
fessor” and the “Friend of Humanity,” in regard to the 

roper way to mount a horse. The mounting of the horse 

ecided, a journey begins which is brim full of fun, life, 
and everything which goes to make life pleasant. Anyone 
who has read ‘‘ My Summer in a Garden” needs no farther 
invitation to read this volume, It is one of the spicy. 
nnens books, Mr. Warner knows so well how to 
write. 


Easy READING FOR LITTLE ONES. First Series. By A. 
B. Guilford. Designed for Supplementary Use. seaw 
York: Teachers’ Publishing Uo., 18 Astor Place. Mail- 
ing price, per set, 15 cents. 

Printed ou durable manilla card, this set of ten reading 
leaflets is designed to accompany any First Reader. The 
stories told are presented in a new and attractive manner 
and are within the limit of the experiences of boys and 
girls. They have been carefully prepared, with special 
reference to the fancies of little children, simple and direct 
in thought and expression. There are no illustrations 
accompanying these leaflets. 


Tue EAsy READING LEAFLETs for Supplementary Read- 
ing. Second Set. Designed to Follow any Second 
Reader. By A. B. Guilford. Teachers’ Publishing 
Company, 18 Astor Place, New York. Mailing price, 
per es 25 cents; 10 or more cards of one kind, 2 cents 
each. 

The readiness with which the first set of these “‘ Reading 
Leaflets’ was received has induced the author to provide 
a second set. These, of course, are a step in advance, 
New, fresh,and interesting they will be specially welcomed 
wherever the first set has been used. ost of these leaf- 
lets are illustrated in a life-like way, adding much to the 
story represented by the picture. hese “‘ Leaflets”’ are 
destined to become popular as supplementary reading. 


ay BEGINNER’S READING Book. 


AN ATLAS OF ANATOMY, or The Human Body, in Twenty- 
four Colored Plates, Comprising One Hundred Separate 
Sigures. With Descriptive Contents. By Theodore Eck- 
a a Indianapolis, Ind.: G. H. Keyler & Co., Publishers. 
24 Plates. 


To private students, whose access to anatomical charts 
is circumscribed, this atlas will be indispensable,—and to 
medical students, as well, although they may be so cir- 
cumstanced as to be able to use more than pictures and 
diagrams, a book of this kind will be valuable. Many of 
the plates are admirably executed, and nearly all are new, 
having never been published before. The structure of the 
ear, especially, is remarkably well delineated in all its 

. Pre ng the c are preliminary observations 
upon the skeleton, skull, joints and ligaments, bones and 
muscles, heart, circulation of the b , lungs, respiration, 
digestion, etc. Many of the charts are double, neatly 
jolnet — a linen hinge ; the binding is good and type 
excellent. 


A NEw GRADED METHOD IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Com- 
plete in One Volume. By M. D. Mugan. Revised Edi- 
tion. St. Louis: The Ingerson Publishing Co. 82 pp. 
Bound in cloth, 40 cents. Wholesale to Teachers, 25 
cents. The work complete in pamphlet form, 5 cents. 
This volume is the outgrowth of school-room experience. 

The plan given, and every part presented, has undergone 

the test of the class-room, pk exam m it be 

= = ™ ‘* grammar ”’ is only an instrument in 

the study o 

the sake of the science itself. It is, therefore, a practical 

work, and the practical side of the subject is e prom- 
inent, all through. 4 this ee peed a gc or is made so 

LY and the work is so nice ed that children in 

the Third Reader can find uo difficulty 1 understanding it, 





language, and not a science to be studied for | of 





Cassell’s National Library. 


PLUTARCH’s LIVEs OF DION, BRUTUS, ARTAXERXES, GALBA, 
AND OTHO. Translated by J. & W. Langhorne. 


DISCOURSES ON SATIRE AND ON Epic PorErry. By John 
Dryden. 


THE EXISTENCE OF GoD. By Fenelon. 


SECOND PART OF KING HENRY IV. By William Shakes- 
peare. Cassell & Co., Limited, 104 and 106 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York. 192 pp. each. 10 cents each. 


This volume consists mainly of Plutarch’s Parallel Lives 
of Dion and Brutus, with the shorter Lives of Artaxerxes 
and two Roman emperors. 

Dryden’s Discourses upon Satire and Epic Poetry belong 
to the later years of his life, and po sree mature thought. 

The translation of Fenelon’s “Existence of God” was 
first published in 1713, and was one of twenty volumes. 

Tne Second part of King Henry [V. was entered for pub- 
lication on the 23d. of ee 1600, together with the 
comedy of Much Ado About othing. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS IN LANGUAGE. After the New 
Methods. By W. M Giffin, A.M. 28p. 20 cents. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS IN GEOGRAPAY. After the New 
Methods. By W. M. Giffin, A.M. 28pp. 20 cents. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS IN ARITHMETIC. After the New 
Methods. By W. M Giffin, A.M. Co hted by W. 
M. Giffin. New York: Teachers’ Publishing Co., Pub- 
lishers, 18 Astor Place. 20cents. 


These very neat eae little books are a part of 
the ‘‘ Common School Help Series,” and are prepared by a 
thorough and experienced teacher. The questions on 
a pes pass through eight years, well and skilfully 

Traded. 
eThe suggestive questions in GEOGRAPHY afford daily 
work, — open a field of thought limited only by the 
teacher’s originality and option. For review or examina- 
See EEE, the teacher will find these questions inval- 
uable. 

In ARITHMETIC, there is a series of carefully graded and 
progressive questions, not fancy or quizzing, but plain 
and practical. They are prepared for ordinary classes and 
pupils, and are the outgrowth of class work and experi- 
ence. 


A CouRSE OF MINERALOGY. For Young People. First 
Grade, Containing Directions how to Determine the 
Minerals of “OLLECTION No. I. | G. Guttenberg. 
Erie, Pa. Published bythe Author. In a Neat Wooden 
Box, 744 inchessquare. $1.00. Postage prepaid, $1.25. 

In this course of mineralogy, it has heen attempted to 
resent the study of stones in such a manner that, without 
he aid of a teacher, a bright boy or girl may me a fair 

mineralogist. The course is divided into four grades; in 
each grade the student is provided with a collection of 25 
specimens and a small text-book. which contains the 
necessary directions for suiring Se minerals. This Col- 
lection, No. L., is designed for the First Grade, and by it 
the young student learns to determine the hardness, lus- 
tre, color, anaes, streak, taste, and color of the 
minerals used. These minerals are labeled and arranged, 
in a neat wooden box divided by cross itions, and fur- 
nished with twenty-five specimens. The course is thor- 
oughly practical and useful, and easily understood by 
young students. 


Civ1L SERVICE HELP MANUAL. Ten Weeks’ Course of 
Study. By Seymour Eaton. Seymour Eaton, Publisher, 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 104 pp. 


There can be no doubt that toa person of moderate in- 
come, the Civil Service furnishes a channel for pleasant 
work, and fairly good pay, and the system has been so ex- 
tended that now itis the avenue toany number of good po- 
sitions. In this volume, the candidate fur entrance upon 
the Civil Service work, will find a mine of valuable infor- 
mation. First, is found an epitome of the revised Civil Ser- 
vice rules, with directions to candidates. This is followed 
by a ten weeks’ course of study, fully and clearly defined, 
closing this part with a model examination paper, on geog- 
raphy, history, and government. Thirty-two pages at the 
end of the volume are devoted to, ‘‘ How to Write a Good 
Business Letter,” which givesin full, kinds of letters, parts 
of a letter, skeleton letters, hints and helps for correspond- 
ing clerks,—how to address letters, with letters of applica- 
tion, recommendation, ordering goods,—styles of penman- 
= and the U.S. Postage Laws. The book is well bound. 
with red edges. 


REPORTS. 


BIENNIAL REPORT OF THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION OF ARKANSAS, for the year 1887, and 1888. Hon. 
Woodville F. Thompson, state superintendent. 

No state pays more for education in proportion to her taxable 
property than Arkansas. During the last eight years many valu- 
able school-houses have been built. The necessity for a state 
normal school to train teachers for the public schools becomes 
every year more apparent. The normal rovided tor 
the colored teachers at the Branch Norma] Co ne Bluff, is 
excellent, and many graduates from that institution are teaching 
in the colored schools. 


THE TECHNICAL SCHOOL OF CINCINNATI, 1889-90. L. R. Klemm, 

Ph.D.,, principal. 

Both wage and girls are received at this school. The literary 
attainments of the first year class of the past year are superior to 
those of the two years previous. his result is attributed to the 
fact that the rules for admission were strictly adhered to. Dr. 
Klemm says: ‘“ We consider our school a high schooi minus 
the dead languages, plus man training: hence insist upon a 
thorough preparation for the high school, as a condition for ad- 
mission ” 


REPORT OF THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
1888. Thomas M. Balliet, superintendent. 


east ot the high school in September. The number of pupils en- 
rolled is 130, of whom 75 are from the ninth grammar grade, 
from the high school, and tour from private schools. On Satur- 
25 teachers receive instruction. Supermtendent Balliet 
be! much may be co-ordination and consolidation 
of studies, and favors ent of sub-primazy schools. 


ForvTyY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION OF 
Rochester, N. Y. 8, A. Ellis, superintendent. 
One of the mont im) 


Industrial training is practiced sucessfully in fortmateld. 
This department moved to its permanent rooms in the building 
26 





rtant things accomplished was the revision 

stu Sy np whe ng me he tem mah» 

plete the course in the grammar schools, instead — More 
rs) train. 


isin 8 
estul operation in the city, and superintendent thinks it 
would be a great gain to the schools f more of them were 





SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE OWENSBORO (Ky.) 
ScHOOLS, 1887-8. A. C. Goodwin, superintendent. 


The superintendent has found that by being freed from class 
work during the past year, he has been enabled to do much more 
effective supervision. He recommends that the course be length- 
ened two years in order to accommodate that large class of 
pupils who desire to spend a longer time im school. Seventy-seven 
per cent. of the children from six to tifteen attended school. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


D. LotHror Co, have in press Prof. Boyesen’s * Vagabond 
Tales,” a collection of this popular story-teller’s recent novelettes. 

G. P. Purnam’s Sons announce the publication of three vol- 
umes of goour ; “The of Flame, and other Poems,” by A. 
R. Aldrich; “ dyis of the Golden Shore,” cy H. Maxwell; and 
“ Mastor, a Drama,”’ by John Ruse Larus. 

T. Y. CRowELt & Co. Lave just published, ** Red Carl,” by J. J. 
Messmer, the story of a company of German em mts; “* Cecil's 
Knight,” by E. B. Hollis, a narrative of the trials and triumphs 
of a manly boy: “ Polished Stones and Sharpened Arrows,” by 
Cc. W. Bibb, a manual for Christian workers, thinkers, and 
teachers; and “A Happy Find,” a story from the French of 
Madame Gagnebin. 

8S. C. Grieas & Co. are about to issue a work, entitled * Sha!) 
we Teach Geology?” in which Dr. Alex. Winchell sets forth the 
claims of science over the classics in a plan of education. 


EDWARD BELLAMY’s romance, “Looking Backward” has 
o— a strong impetus to the formation of Nationalist clubs, 
hus aiding in the crusade against industrial abuses. 


Pror. A. E. WIL1L18, 835 Broadway, New York, has just published 
a work on face-reading, eutitled “ Nlustrated Physiognomy,” 
which will prove of t value to teachers, clergymen, physi- 
cians, artists,and in fact everybody, for who does not wish to 
become a reader of character. It 1s well illustrated with por- 
traits, and engravings of the eye, nose, mouth, and ear, and is 
very simple and practical. To the injunction “ Know thyself” 
might be added, “* Know other men.” is book gives the basis 
of such knowledge. Its price is fifty cents. 

HovuGaToON, MIFFLIN & Co. will soon publish “‘ Home Gymnas- 
tics for the Well and the Sick.” It gives directions how to pre- 
serve and increase health; also how to overcome conditions of 
ill health by simple movements of the body, and is adapted to al! 
ages and both sexes. 


Joun Wier & Sons, 15 Astor Place, have prepared a new and 
complete catalogue of text-books, und industrial works for 
schools, etc. 

ROBERTS BROTHERS have recently issued a novel, “ The Truth 
About Clement Ker,” by George Fleming ; ** The Epic of Hades,” 
by Lewis Morris; “ In ms,” memoirs of Silvio Pellico; and 
* Religio Medici,” by Sir Thomas Browne. 

Tue INTERSTATE PUBLISHING Co. have brought out the 
* Natural Arithmetic,” by Z. Richa A.M., which is claimed to 
a the time necessary to master the subject more than one- 


MAGAZINES. 


Among the many readable articles in the March Century, is one 
by Hon. Thomas B. Reed, of Maine, gugeetans some important 
changes in the rules of the House of Repres-ntatives. Dr. Ed- 
ward Eggleston reviews James Bryce’s “ American Common - 
wealth,” under the title of “‘ A Full-Length Portrait of the United 
States.” “Amateur Theatricals,” is the subject discussed by 
Gustav Kobbe. James Whitcomb Riley contributes a Congres- 
sional poem, entitled ““ Down to the Capital.” Joe] Chandler 
Harris has contributed to St Nicholas a story called “ Daddy 
Jake, the Runaway,” which begins in the March number, and will 
continue through three issues. The last instalment is said to con- 
tain one of the best of Mr. Harris’ (Uncle Remus) stories. The 
same number hasa paper by Mrs. Burton Harrison, on “ Wash- 
ington as an Athiete.” Dr. Wm. J. Rolfe contributes to 
the March number of Sh speariana a novel and interesting 
paper on the much disc sonnet of Shakespeare.—— The 
Southern School Exchange, Leen pre Ala., will begin some 
time this month. oT ication of an educational journal, of 
which. Supt. J. H. Phillips, of that city, will be the editor. 
The Chautauquan for March, 1s bright and entertaining. Some of 
the articles especially noticeable are: ‘Color in the Animal 
World,” by Rev. J.G. Wood; “Industrial and Social Effects of 
the Sewing Machine,” by Ernest Ingersoll; ‘“‘The Commercial 
Relations of American Countries,” b; t. A. D. Morse; “ Henry 
Clay,” by Coleman E. Bishop. novel feature in magazine 
literature is introduced in the Nineteenth Century for February. 
The editor has invited a number of bis friends to send him from 
time to time, in the shape of letters to himself, remarks upon any 
books which, in the ordinary and vatural course of their reading, 
may strike them as being worth special attention. He hopes in 
this way to obtain fresher and more spontaneous critic.sm than 
can possibly be always produced under the prevailing system. 
Mrs. Oscar Wilde appears as a contributor to the Woman’s World 
for March, as does the famous novelist “ Ouida” and the equally 
tamous author of “How to be Happy, Though Married.’—— 
TheAmerican Journal of Archaeology, Vol. 1V, No. 4, Ginn & Co., 
— contains: ‘ Inedited Terracottas from Myrina, in the 

useum at Constantinople,” (with 2 Dujardin heliotype plates), 
by Salomon Reinach; American School of Classica) Studies at 
Athens; I. Discoveries in the Attic Deme of Ikaria, by Car) D. 
Buck, member of the school; [J. A new Sikyonian Inscription, 
vy Mortimer L. Earle, member of the school; Early Bronzes dis- 
covered on Mount Ida in Krete, (with 5 plates 4 figures), by 
A. L. Frothingham, Jr., professor of Archzeology at Princetou ; 
Remains of an ancient Greek building, discove in Malta, (with 
ground- plan), by A. A. Caruana, director of education in Malta. 
In the Popular Science Monthly for March, Prof. ©. Hantord 
Henderson sribes the three methods of making window glass, 
and Dr. A. D. White concludes the subject of “* Demoniacal Pos- 
session and Insanity.”” The icle of most value to teachers, 
however, is that: f J. M. Arms on “ Natural Science in Elemen- 
tary Schools.”———In the March Scribner's, Prof. W. B. Scott 
describes the antiquities of the city of Treves, Germany, founded 
2,004 years before Christ, and for a century the capital of the Ro- 
man Empire. Thomas A. Janvier telis a bunch of Mexican 
folk-tales and superstitions collected by him during his many 
trips in tha. country. 


























The Encouragement of Numbers. 


Which do you prefer to lose, your }:ealth or your fortune? 

After all, there is no alternative, if you lose your health you 
lose your fortune. 

On the other hand: if you oe health, = in fortune, for 
have not our wise old philosow agreed t Health is Wealth. 

From our — we might say that Compound Oxygen 
leads to this best of all, wealth. But we leave that as an inference 
from what our patients say of us. 

Note the encouragement in the following : , 

OFFICE OF JOUNALIST, NEW YorK, July 28, °88. 

We rarely notice anything of a medical nature in the columns 
of the Journalist, but we must make an exception in favor of 
Starkey & Palen’s Compound Oxygen, which we know to be all 
that they claim for it, and so give it our hearty and unqualified 


indorsement. 
. Utica, Miss., July 18, 1888. 
I most cordially recommend your home treatment to all persons 
suttering from nervous prostration or general jenny A neuralgia 
and sick headache. Indeed, I would say, all chronic : 7 S. - 
. LEwis. 


RS, THOS. 

ALBANY, OREGON, Lime Co., July 19, 1888. 
At the time I ordered your it for my son, he was com- 
pelled to leave school he was s0 ill. Thanks to your . ompound 
Oxygen, he is now able to be about all the time, is not troubled 
with cataarh, and has not had an attack of since he began 

using it. Mrs. C. M. WILLARD. 
These instances are valuable, of course, so far as they go, but 
if you would like encouragement of numbers, send for our 
brochure of 200 ; it will be forwarded free of charge to any 
one addressing Das. STARKEY & PALEN, 1529 Arch street, Pbila- 
delphia, Pa, ; or 831 Montgomery street, San Francisco, Cal, 
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FORTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW-YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Office: Nos. 346 & 348 Broadway, New York. 
JANUARY 1, 1889. 

















Amount of Net Assets, January 1, 1888.... ....... .... ..-.. + $79,912,317.17 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 
WR iin ns 4608 sat eit ered D. she odnassaaueced $22,301,981.11 
Less deferred premiums, January 1,1888. . . -.-. 1,174,840.86—$21,127,590.75 
{Interest and rents, etc........ 22.2.0. csecseesvess 4,762, 169.67 
Less Interest accrued January 1, 1888 488,477 59— _ 4,278,692.08—$25,401,282.88 


> : . . 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT: OOo? 


Losses by death, and Endowments matured and discounted (including 


_ reversionary additions to same)............... .2. sessseecseees «+++ $5,425,026.78 
Dividends (including mortuary-dividends), annuities, and pure 
Cha 2 anadcel atoescen ahanipodwesnaned iene’ eoseee--- 5,547,148.27 
Total Paid Policy-holders................se000 seacseeeses . $10,973,070.05 
De IE, co. nncncecebinci their, cuneG¥es Me a> dared teminenes 303,062.84 
Commissions (including advanced and commuted commissions), broker- 
ages, ncy expenses, physicians’ fees, etc....... ... ....... «.- .. + 8/558,440.80 
Office and law expenses, exlerien, advertising, printing, etc................ a 
$8¥,5x+4,336.1 
ASSETS. 
Cash on deposit, on hand, and in transit......... 2.0... 2... ceeeeeccseeeee $3,695,836.94 
U sy ene Bonds and other bonds and stocks (market value, $58,222,- onaes 
(tS Sees C2 See ee Soeraccecececoccsccesccscccecccosoccossosesoesees 54,566, 
ORE ns = canick cay ath anatinss - ch chakdedhndrup= eh dtp del 4% tin oocahnnd 9,808,152.08 


Bonds and Mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon insured 
tor $13,800,000 and the policies assigned to the Company as additional 
I iets. na cetn din vastranbhensevebees nanal ie noduh sxsebintic 16,966, 932.50 
Temporary Loans (market value of securities held as collateral, $2,144,670) 1,676,250.00 
*Loans on existing polices (the Reserve on these policies, included in 

















Liabilities, amounts to over $2,000,000)... 2.2.0.0... cee cee ee ceeeeeeee 878,874.10 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due subse- 

i EK oe cthedenunks INGE r. ocneesdeonvaine wit wniian'eknaatie 1,435, 734.86 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection. 

(The Reserve on these policies, included in Liabilities, is estimated at 

1,500,000) . 1,045,089.46 

RR a nisiccnt--oe-mrverwa seewedes cary -—~ wavewswer 298,959.43 
Accrued Interest on investments January 1, 1889.... . ... .... aed 451,605.24— $89,824 336.19 
Market value of securities over cost value on Company's books... ...... 3,655.850.36 

*A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual report 

filed with the Insurauce Department of the State of New York. 
TOTAL ASSETS, January 1, 1889, - -  $93,480,186.55 

Appropriated as follows : . 

Approved losses in course of payment.............. caccos Sous aule saben $555,555.62 
Reported losses awaiting proof, &c...... 0... ....... 6. ..eeee . 7 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented s 56,511.88 
Annuities due and unpaid iciaims not presented).... ........+---.seeseseees 26,865.69 
Reserved for re-insurance ou existing policies; at the Actuaries’ table 4 

per cent. interest... ............... ee er 78,985,757 .00 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, 

January 1, 1888, over and above a 4 per cent. Reserve on 

existing policies of that Class......... ...+ssssssceecceeseeeees $5,315,720.83 
Addition to the Fund during 1888.....................eceeceeseeees 2,043,665.84 
DEDUCT— $7,359, 
Returned to Tontine policy-holders during the year on matured 

SN. coUDarke de “kncdeda gale Se ¥e sess .cccheisu tt crmnenne 935,609.54 
Balance of Tontine Fund January 1, 1889.............. 22.2 20 scceeeceesesees 6,423,777.13 
Reserved tor premiums paid ip advance . ... ......2.... ceeeceeeeee wee 46,504.21 

257,98 

Divisible Surplus (Company’s new Standard)........... .---. $7,082,250.25 


$93,48U, 186.55 

Surplus by the New York State Standard (including the Tontine Fund) ..... $13,500,000.00 

From the undivided surplus, as above, the Board of Trustees have declared a Reversionary 

divicend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on 
settlement of next annual premium. 


RETURNS TO New Po.icres 


PoLicy-HOLDERS. INSURANCE IN FORCE. ASSETS. on, 

1886..$7,627,230 Jan. 1, 1887..$304,373,540 Jan. 1, 1987 .-673,48 ,453 1998..3 0937 
1887.. 9,535,210 . 1,1888.. 358,935,536 Jan. 1, 1888.. 1887 ..28,522 
1s88. 10078070 | a} AB80. dis’ese’sos Jen. 1'1800.. ga'seoes — 1868..38'384 


Number of Policies issued during the year, 33,334. Risks assumed, $126,019,731 
otal number of policies in force January 1, 1889, 129,911. Amountatrisk, $419,886,5056 





TRUSTEES : 


ALEX. STUDWELL, 
ELIAS S. HIGGINS, 
WALTER H. LEWIS, 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
RICHARD MUSER, A. H. WELCH, 
c. Cc. BALDWIN, L. L. WHITE, 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, President. 
HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, 24d Vice-Pres. 
RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary. 


WANTED. 


CH INTENDENTS AND TEACHERS who are energetic to represent 
HOOL SURE Riure over ia Teche at Superintendents and Principals of Schools 
now engagad, and they average tO earn over $100 per month each, where they devote their 
whole time to this work. A few earn as high as $300 and a month. Many teachers say they 
never again enter the school work so long es we give them employment. Best of 
references required. For circulars and terms, 


National Library Association, 103 State St., Chicago, Ill. 


IBOOKS 


WILLIAM H. APPLETON, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
WILLIAM A, BOOTH, 
HENRY BOWERS, 

JOHN CLAFLIN, 

ROBERT B. COLLINS, 


JOHN N. STEARNS, 
WM. L, STRONG, 
W. F. BUCKLEY, 
HENRY TUCK, 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
A. HUNTINGTON, M.D., Medical Director. 
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TEACHERS’ Prices 





legant 84 Page descriptive Catalogue FREE If you mention this 

paper. Orders filled promptly, large stock on hand. Many Normal 

Schools, Institutes and thousands of teachers were supplied by 

us the last year. You can get all such books promptly of us at a good 

discount. Also large stock of books for School Libraries on hand, catalogue 
of the best 1,000 ready in September. 





THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 





D, APPLETON & CO. 


PUBLISH THIS WEEK, 
I 


Mental Evolution in Man: 


ORIGIN OF HUMAN FACULTY. By 
GEORGE JOHN RoMANES, F.R.S., author 
of “‘ Mental Evolution in Animals,” etc. 
One vol., 8vo, cloth. Price, $3.00 

This work, which follows “ Mental Evolution in 
Animais,” by the same author, considers the pro- 
bable mode of genesis of the human mind from 
the mind of lower animals, and attempts to show 
that there is no distinction of kind between man 
and brute. Itis likely to provoke no little dis- 
cussion in the religious and literary as well as 
the scientific world. 

“The vast array of facts, and the sober and 
solid method of argument employed by Mr. 
Romanes, will prove, we think, a great gift to 
knowledge.”’—Saturday Review. 


The Folk-lore of Plants. 


By T. F. THISELTON Dyer, M.A. 12mo, 
cloth. Price, $1.50. 

“The Folk-lore of Plants” traces the supersti- 
tions and fancies connected with plants m fairy- 
lore, in witchcraft and demonology, in religion, 
in charms, m medicine, in plant anguage, etc. 
The author is an eminent English botanist, and 
superintendent of the gardens at Kew. 


Til 


Arius the Libyan: 


A ROMANCE OF THE PRIMITIVE 
CHURCH. A new cheap edition. 
Appletons’ Town and Country Library. 
12mo, paper cover. Price, 50 cents. 


Rg a the life and character of the primi- 
tive Christians with great force and vividness of 
imagination.""—Harper’s Magazine. 





For sale by atl booksellers ; or any volume sent by 
os publishers by mail, post-paid, on the receipt of 
€ price. 


1, 3, & 5 Bonp STREET, NEw YorK. 


MARCH ATLANTIC 


CONTAINS 


Belles Lettres. 
The Christmas of 1888. 
A Poem, by Jonn G. WHITTIER. 
Simplicity. 
An Essay, by CHARLES DUDLEY, WARNER. 


Serial and Short Stories. 


Mr. James’s Tragic Muse. 
Mr. Hardy’s Passe Rose. 


Hannah Calline’s Jim. Part I. 
By Evizaseta W. MY 


Biographical, Historical, Political. 
The Isthmus Canal and our 
Government. 
By Stuart F. WELp 
Ticonderoga, Bennington, and 
Oriskany. 
By JOHN FISKE. 
Personal Recollections of Wil- 
liam H. Seward, 
By Samuet J. Barrows and Isape. C. 
BARROWS. 
Some Colonial Lawyers and their 
Work. 
By Frank GAYLORD CooK. 
With Reviews, Contributors’ Club, etc. 








$4.00 a year; 35 cents a number. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, 


11 EAST 17th ST., NEW YORK, 





By THE AUTHOR OF 
“THE STORY OF MARGARET KENT.” 
I vot, I2mo, $1.50. 


A DAUGHTER OF EVE 


Every one wil! welcome with enthusiasm a new 
novel by this most popular and delightful author 
A competent critic pronounces :t “a book 
stronger than ‘Queen Money’ and as clever and 
charming as ‘ Margaret Kent.’ ” 

“The author is wonderfully artistic in her com- 
position, her grouping, Her canvas is never 
crowded. The essential figures are there; the 
subordinate ones preserve a due sense of social 
and artistic values, and the result is a drama of 
vivid and vital intensity.”"—Boston Traveller. 





E. “KELLOGG & CO., Educational Pubs.,{ 33: prkgen Arenas, OF ones. 
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Three Great Educational Works 


By DR. EDWARD BROOKS, A.M. 


Normal Methods of Teaching. 
504 pages. $1.50. 
This work presents the “New Education” in 


its simplest and most practical form, while it 
carefully avoids the vagaries and a 
fancies of the mere theorist. All of its methods 
have been tested in the school-room. 


Mental Science and Culture. 
504 pages. $1.50. 
This work describes in a simple and concise 


form the nature of the mind and how to cultivate 
its faculties. 


Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
570 pages. $2.00. 
“ Every school] library should have a copy of 


it, and every teacher of mathematics will find it 
indispensable.”"— National Journal of Education, 





These works are written by a great teacher and 


distinguished author, who was for many years 


Principal of the First State Normal School of 
Pennsy!vania. 


Special prices for introduction and to teachers 


for examination. Sold by all Booksellers. or mailed 
upon receipt of price. 


The Ndrmal Publishing Company 
1124 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
CHARLES C, SHOEMAKER, Manager. 


Summer School for Teachers, 


AT GLENS FALLS, XN. Y. 

















The Best Corps of Instructors. 

The Lowest Rates of Tuition. 

The Most Liberal Club Rates. 

The Cheapest Board. 

Most Attractive Section of Country. 

Large circulars ready April 1st. 

Free to all applicants. Address, 
SHERMAN WILLIAMS, 


GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 


Late Sower, Potts & Co., PHILADELPH#IA. 








THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Dr. Brooks s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books, 
2. Union Arith, Course, in Two Books, com- 

bining Meutal and Written. 

Brooks's Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks's Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Brooks's Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. 

Montgomery’s Nor. Union 8) stem of Indust. 

Drawing. 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 


LANGUAGES. 


THE BERLITZ METHOD bas been acknow 
ledged by American and European authority as 
the best of all Natural Methods. 

New edition of text books in Prench and Ger- 
man 20w ready. 

Teachers employing this method are taught its 
application, free of charge at 


THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
Boston: 154 Tremont St. Phila: 1525 Chestout St. 
New York: Madison Sq; Washington: 723 14th St 
Brooklyn: 40 Court 81. Berlin: 113 Leipzigerstrasse. 

Summer Course at Asbury Park. N. J. 

For sample pa discount, etc., write to Ber- 

uiTz & Co., W. Madison Square, N. Y. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
NEW PALTZ, N, Y. 


Established to prepare teachers for the public 
schools. Next term begins February 6, 1889. 
Tuition free and text-books furnished. veling 
expenses paid one way. For circulars or further 
information, address, 

FRANK S. CAPEN, Principal, 
New Paltz, Ulster Co., N. Y. 











NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY. 


Thorough instruction under ablest Masters in 

MUSIC, FINE ARTS, ELOCUTION, LIT- 
ERATURE, LANGU AGEs, 

CULTURE, AND TUNING. Tuition $5 to 

~ term. Board and roem including Steam 

eat and Electric — I to $7.50 week. 

For Illustrated Cale ving full information, 


E, TOURJEE, Director, Franklin 8q., BOSTON, 





TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 
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Scrotula 


Probably no form of disease is so generally dis- 
tributed among our whole population as scrofula. 
Almost every individual has this latent poison 
coursing his veins, The terrible sufferings en- 
dured by those afflicted with scrofulous sores 
eannot be understood by others, and their grati- 
tude on finding a remedy that cures them, aston- 
ishes a well person. The wonderful power of 


Hood’s Sarsaparilila 


in eradicating every form of Scrofula has been so 
ciearly and fully demonstrated that it leaves no 
doubt that it is the greatest medical discovery of 
tnis generation. It is made by C. I. HOOD & CO., 
Lowell, Mass., and is sold by all druggists. 


100 Doses One Dollar 










at delicate stomach can take it. 


Remarkable as a 
% FLESH PRODUCER, 
“ Persons gain rapidly 
while taking it. 


» getmowiotons by Physicians to be the FINEST} 
d BEST preparation of its class for the relief of 
CONSUMPTION, SCROFULA, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, WASTING DISEASES OF 
CHILDREN, and CHRONIC COUGHS. 





Aut Dnvecrrs. Scott & Bowne, New York. 
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Corset Waists. 


FERRIS ’Pat. 50 
Ring Buckie at — 1% 
for Miss 
Tape-fasten Buttons 10 
—won't pull of. 16 
Cord-edge Button Holes 80 
—won't wear out 85 
BEST MATERIALS ry 
throughout. Be 
BEST omerr™ fs 
Wear and aaah 10 
THOUSA 


now in = = thetted 
States, jan 

Canada "For sale by 
Leading FREE on 
or or = ginhere FR. 
FERRIS anos. Mfrs., 341 Bro: - ¥. 
MARSHALL FIELD & 00,, CHICAGO, Wheleale fe Western Agents 





The WONDERFUL 


ie persia. Invalle 
art irs 
TR 1c 


ResKers Bey, cee, F PROPEL ate 


ALL KINDS OF APPLIANCES FOR INVALIDS. 








THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


Was he insured? isa question we ask 
almost as naturally after a man’s death, 
as after a fire ; because it is coming to be 
recognized as "much a matter of business 

ence to insure one’s life, as it is to 
insure against loss by fire. There are 
many good business men in the world, 
and it might be a matter of wonder where 
they all insured their lives, did not the 
annual reports of the companies call at- 
tention to the immense business done b 
some of them. Here is the New Yor 
Life, for example, whose repsrt appears 
in a.other column, with an annual income 
of twenty-five million dollars, with assets 
to the amount of ninety-three millions, 
anl carrying nearly four hundred and 
twenty millions of insurance on its books. 
It paid over ten millions to polic -holders 
in 1888, and wrote a hundred and twenty- 
five millions of new insurance. This 
company carries about fourteen per cent. 
of the i insurance in force in American 
companies, and does about twenty per 
cent. of the new business. 





Competent teachers looking for positions 
are always concerned to know what agen- 
cies are most enterprising and progressive, 
and consequently obtaining the liveliest 
patronage from school officers. The School 
and College Bureau, of Elmhurst (Chicago) 
Ill., has to date received letters from over 
two hundred of its former patrons and 
others. Those letters contain notices of 
vacancies and requests to select suitable 
candidates. Such letters are coming in 
daily. The vacancies are in city and vil- 
lage schools, in universities and colleges, 
state normals, emies, seminaries, 
private schools, etc., etc. Notice of these 
vacancies thus comes direct from em oy- 
ers. This bureau had over eleven ec 
dred of these last season, four hundred 
more than they could find suitable candi- 
dates to recommend. Their plan of reject- 
ing applicants whom they cannot serve 
keeps their list of registered teachers down 
to such number that each member receives 
individual and personal attention. Ad- 
dress C. J. Albert, manager, Elmhurst, Ill. 


“ Music hath charms to sooth the savage 
breast,” even of the average Sane gh 
The practical utility of this delightful in- 
fluence in the school-room can dly be} Ch 
overrated. But teachers want the best 
selection in material of this description, 
and they will not fail to be interested in 
those admirable new school music books, 
the Voice of Song Series, by Prof. Ells- 
worth C. Phelps, instructor of music in 
the public schools of the city of Brooklyn. 
Number one is a choice collection of sim- 
ple, beautiful songs, adapted to prim 
and intermediate grades of schools, wit 
a practical, systematic, well-graded course 
of elementary vocal exercises suited to 
children’s voices. Voice of Song, number 
two, is a collection of the choicest music, 
suited to the grammar and high school 
grades, with a full course of well-graded 
- practical vocal exercises. The series 
ublished by Messrs. Taintor Brothers 
& ., 18 Astor Place, New York. 


Among indispensable school-room ad- 
juncts may be counted the pen and pencil 
eraser; and a favorite in this line is 
Bailey’s ink and pencil eraser. It is made 
from the finest erasive compound, formed 
into teeth, that when applied brush the 
lead from the surface without soiling or 
destroying the finish of the finest paper. 
For smoothing the surface after en ink 
eraser has been used, it gives the best re- 
sults. The ink eraser is made from the 
finest steel, and with a movement of the 
finger, itis ready for use, or returned to 
< rfect security till wanted. C. J. 

iley & Co., 132 Pearl street, Boston, 

Massachusetts, are also manufacturers of 
Bailey’s rubber tooth brush, which cleans 
the teeth ectly, and polishes the 
enamel without injury, never irritating 
the gums. It can be used with hot or 
cold water, and with any tooth wash or 
powder. Both brush and handle are im- 
rishable. Another 5 ity of this 
m's manufacture is Bailey’s rubber bath 
and flesh brush, which gives perfect cir- 
a the blood, and purifies the 

. t is cleansing, invigorating, 
strengthening, and quieting to the oe 


Mr. Orville Brewer, manager of the 
well and favorably known Teachers’ Co-| Busses 
operative Association, of Chicago, has 
been obliged to move into more commo- 
dious quarters, which he has found at yo 
Dearborn’ street. Here his establishmen’ 


is fitted up rather more nearly in Keeping 





with the merited 
ness; and all rs aré made 
cordially 





March 2, 1880. 








QUIZ? tel] who secures them ;—or one 
* “seven hundred (700) suitable a 
true that with such a aoe opportunity 
whole number of “ sw 
the circulars of the Teacumns’ Co-OPERATIVE 


work is what it is represented to be. 


dates. Such letters are now coming in =e 
Universities and Colleges, State Normals, A 
Teachers, in selecting an x 


VACANCIES NOW COMING IN. 


pofrene and others. These letters contain motions of vacancies and 


vacancies by “the hundreds,” (usually from 100 to 200), ‘they 1 =e. lo 
not yet provided for, thus giving new members * a slim chan 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 


Would you rather join sn Agency thes Sits husfireds of 


boasts that it has 1100 direct 


that 

licants,” and very juiiciously omits to say what is 
did not succeed in ‘placing ‘orty teachers of the 
- If you want to join an Agency 


t fille 


send for 
TION, 72 Dearborn Street, 0, and you 


TIVE ASSOCIA’ 
will find that this Agency makes no attempt to mislead by “ jugglery ” in i its sdecrineenin but its 





The School — Coll Bureau of Elm- 
hurst (Chicago), [ll., to date (Feb. 10) 
received letters ‘from over 200 of its former 
requests to select suitable can- 
vacancies are in City and Village Schools, in 
Seminaries, Private Schools, etc., etc. 


cademies, 
mcy, shouid not lose e sight ot the FACTS, VERY IMPORTANT FACTS, that, 
. We get our vacancies direct from emplvyers; 2. 
than we could find suitable candidates to recommend ; 3. Whil 


We had over 1100 of these last season, 400 
le ot agencies 


gists of of 
3 4 plan of rejecting appli- 


cants whom we cannot serve keeps our list of registered senchers down to such numbers that each 
member receives individual and personal attention. 5. Our 
necessary expense of registration. Now is a good time to 


Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, ELMHURST, ILL. 


tration fee is reduced to cover the 
for blank and circulars. Address 





Thus wrote a prominent principal in N. 
teachers are thus showing a spirit 
of investigation and are evincing a 
duced, instea . of following after irresponsible co: 
and great things that the 
above, we wention the foliowi 
New Paltz, $1,600; Port Chester. | 
wick, West New Brighton, Lo Jana mf 
Manual of the UNION TRACHERS’ AGEN b 
w. . 


= do over the left). 
rooklyn, $2,000; Norw 
$1,500 ; Palm ra, Lyone, 1,300; 
Zi evo. and a 


oo Ww > good pews positions paying $1,200 or more have you filled in New ¥erk State 
uring the past year?’ 
Y. who bassince registered in this Agency. We are glad that 


disposition to patronize 
pan can show results al y pro- 


EER a 
In Te ‘iy “to me QT itoring, general ice 
=u ESTION 


et aw; Q Coxsackie (two), War- 
‘number at $1,000 and less. Send for 


KERR, 16 Astor Place. New York. 
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testimonials from its pat 
teachers, and t: 


THE PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREA 


established patronage extending from Maine to Caiifornia, and from Minnesota to Texas. The 
rons show that the Manager’s ex 
teacher and fo ry ape enables him fully to comprehend the needs of schools an@ the fitness of 
t by a representation, honesty and = dealing, the rureau has won 
a reputation that gives its candidates the very best prospects of su G 
register tor Fall vacancies. Send for application form and list of testimonials, to 


L. B. LANDIS, Manager, 


is nO experi- 
ment. It 
has a firmly 


mce of over twenty-five years as 


ood teachers should now 


205 N. 7th Street, Allentown, Pa. 





FREE REGISTRATION. 


compniton. 


Send stamp for forms. Address, 


THE NATIONAL TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE, 7) 
Monroe Street, Chicago, [1l. Combines the best features 
ever offered by an Agency. 

1. No registration fee—a guarantee of an earnest effort on our part to place you and earn a 


. No time wasted in “ referring *_we recommend direct. 
3. One half of the Agency’s commission given to the teacher reporting the vacancy. 


Mrs. J. W. BINGHAM, Manager, 70 Monroe Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 








go 
Teachers’ Bureau. 
(FOR BOTH SEXES.) 


Deochers, Governsusss, 3b. 
sslung ‘oto $9, O00 Colleges, Schools, Families and 
tines wR - 5 





Address (Mirs.) A. parr. nx 
Teachers’ Agency 


OF RELIABLE 
Professors, and 
niversities, Col- 


parents. Selling and renting of school property, 
OOL Fyessvas and schools supplies. Bes’ 


references furnin 

gE, MUnTAM COYRIERE, 
31 EF. 17th Street, hetween Broadway and Fourth 
Avenue, New York City 


NO FE FOR REGISTRATION, 


BEST FACr ES 
EFFICI TENT. SERVICE, 
GE BUSINE 
not in collecting advance am ad in providing com- 
g ctor Position ne Form Vintage . 
yers are served without charge. Our supply 
of Teachers is the ane and BEST. 
K. AVERY, 
AMERICAN SCHOOL Ee 2 W. 4th. N. ¥. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


gdpamks BOSTON. 3! Ful! sik 


mary cesupaihiatinetianines eam. Gooa 
places for successful teachers. Cireulars on application. 


McShane Bell Foundry 
om iNest ite og ae 
Send for ‘Price and Catalogue. ddresg 


A 
H. McSHANE & CO., 
Mention this puper, © md 


tory Belis for Schools, Churches. 


MENEELY &CO. |B: 
WEST TROY, ¥. ¥. 
Description prices and on 


BEATTY.ORGANS 


F. Beatty, Freneae Wy Adres, ew Jersey. 
DEAF 
=A 


ok call for illustrated book of proofs FREE. 
ln writing for information, please mention 


this paper. 
BUCKEYE BELL . FOUNDRY. 
Bolte ct Fase Copper end os Charemet) 
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VANDUZEN & TIFT. S TIFT, Cincleaafl. © 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


'e| Teachers’ Agency. 


Introduces to coll b coho and families, su- 


perior Professo ipals, Assistants, Tutors, 
and Governesses torevery ry department of instruc- 
tion ; recommends good sch to parents. Call 
on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 





larger salaries, or change ef location 
address Teachers" Co-operative Association, 170 
State Street, Chicago, Lll., Orvalle Brewer, 
anager 


'. 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established, 1855. 

7 East 147TH Street, N. Y. 


TEACHERS WANTE 
Brockway's Teachers’ Agency 


(Formerly Chicago), 
aa plies superior teachers for schools, 
colleges and families. 


Mrs. L. FREEMAN BROCKWAY, 
28 West 23d St., N. Y. 
Recommends schools to parents. 
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SPECIAL TEACHER’S EXCURSION TO 
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visiting EA gland, France, Cermany,. the 
Rhine es Belt glum and Holland, All travel and 
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R. HLMACY & C0. 


SIXTH AVE., 13th to 14th ST., 
NEW YORK. 


Sanitary W Wool | Underwear 


FOR MEN ND CHILDREN FROM! 
THE BEST as 8 OF cee ENGLAND, 


WE SELL ROAREWRIGHT & WAR- 
NER’S”” BEST “SANITARY WOOL.” 


|ALL MANUFACTURED 
ON THE PREMISES. 


BEST MATERIAL AND 


uEe 8 pe Ee 
RED SHIRTS, 7éc. 


LADIES’ & CHIL-| CONSCIENTIOUS 
DREN’S MUSLIN UN- WORKMANSHIP 
DERWEAR. GUARANTEED. 


LINEN CGOODS 


OF ALL KINDS. 


BLANKETS, FLANNELS, 
LACE CURTAINS. 


BLACK AND COLORED 


Silks, Satins, Plushes, 
Dress Goods. 


Ti, woopen Ass capcrnet. cams. 
or 


ASS W. 
ear Da Nae OGOODS 
ERY DESCRIPTION. 


Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s 
Shoes. 
Boys’ and Youths’ Clothing. 


HORSE BLANKETS. 


A oe LINE Of ALL GRADES os 
10.99, BEING FULLY ONE-THIR 
CHEAP THAN 


CAREFULLY 


MAIL ORDERS 


WE PREPAY FREIGHT TO ALL TOWNS 
WITHIN A RADIUS OF 100 MILES ON PAID 


PURCHASES OF $5 AND OVER. 


LIKE GR ARE SOLD 
WHERE 


EXEL OTED 


How fo ure 
SKin § Sealp 
DISEASES 
awrth the< 
@uTICURA 
REMEDIES. 


ties. MOST DISTRESSING FORMS OF SKIN 
d scalp diseases, with loss of hair, from 
infancy t0 0 age, je. groapescky < ry —— oF 
rmanently cu 
= mn all other Geeselloste and methods fail. 
great Skin Cure, and 







CuTIcuRA, the 
E | Soap,an anoxduisite Sk Skin Beautifier, prepared from 


Hoo externally, and CuTICURA RESOLVENT, the new 
god Purifier, in internally, cureevery form of skin 
> ~ peuple to scrofula. 
Sold ek Price, CURA, 50c.; SOAP, 
; RESOLVENT, $1. Pre red . by the Porrer 
DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., BOSTON, Mass. 
Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.’ 


Pim uepiae. eerie aa: .~ Ln 


skin prevented CURA SOAP. 4 











Relief in one minute, or al Se 
Seance pain- huilling plaster. 250. 
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Over 14 Millions Sold in this 
Country alone, 
The Best Fitting and Best 
Wearing Corset Ever Made. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 








BROWN'S 
FRENCH 
7=\DRESSING 


4 Fk 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN? 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 
aan Didet| <Atourded highest honors at 

Ag Beni it | Fran re ist 
New Orleans, 1884-85. 
Paris Medcl on every bottle 
Beware of Imitations, 
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Baley’s “ 4 
” » aor Biacking Dauber, iD 
Bailey’s “ Ink and Pencil Eraser, - 
Bailey’s “ Tooth No.l. - - 4 
Bailey’s “ Tooth Brush,No.2, - - 0 
Bailey’s “ Pants Guard, Pair, - - 10 
yo us dae note and we will forward i 


the a , upon receipt of price 
Salo br all labeus fet tolaes gocast 
Cc. J. BAILEY & CO., 


132 Pearl Street, Boston, Muss. 
Please mention this paper. 
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ER NEWS to LADIES 


and All Lovers of Fine Teas. 


THE CHOICEST EVER IMPORTED. NOTHING LIKE IT EVER 


IN QUALITY, PRICES, PREMIUMS AND DISCOUNTS. 
A Cuance or a Lire-time. 


Latest and Best Inducements offered in Premiums and 
Discounts to introduce ond get orders for our New Just 
Received, 

Gardens of China and Japan, none but the Highest Grade 
Leaf being used. All 
some New Premiums 


ich are ed from the Select 
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The best way to preserve apples is to 
keep them from exposure to the heir. 


Old Mr. B. was what his neighbors 
called “very close,” but, grasping as he| 
was, there was one thing he would not 
accept, even for nothing, and that was in- | 
toxicating drinks of any kind. He was 
strictly temperate. One day he was se 
to drink with several of his neighbors at} 
the village store, where drinks were sold | 
at ten cents each. ‘No, thank ye,’  he| 
replied, “T never drink, gentlemen ; but, 
if it’s all the same to you, Pll take a gim- 
let instead.” 

‘““What becomes of men who deceive 
their fellow-men?” asked a Sunday-school 
teacher of her class. ‘‘ They lose the con- 
fidence of people,” was the prompt | 
reply. ‘‘ Very well indeed. Now came| 
becomes of women who do the same 
thing?” The question stum the class | 
for a minute, and then a little girl piped | 
put we They usually catches the man for a 

us! 


Catarrh Cured. 

A clergyman, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying 
— known remedy, at last found a recipe 

completely cured and saved him from 
death. Any sufferer from this dreadful yr - 
sending @ a self addressed stamped (New York 
Prof Lawrence, 8 Warren St., New York 
City, will t receive the recipe free of charge 


Customer (to grocer’s boy): ‘‘ You 
don’t seem to be a very energetic boy. 
Don’t you feel well?” 

Boy: ‘‘ Yes, I feel all right, but the 
boss is out to lunch.” 


IMPORTANT. 
When vas New roe Be Ty © Baggage, 
Express and = 5 a p> Bn at t 
Grand Union Hotel, pana Grand Central 


eee Handsumely Furnished Rooms at $1 and 

~ fi - per day, European plan. Elevators and 
all Modern Come eniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 

and elevated railroads to all depots. You 

can live better for less money at the Grand Union 

H any other first-class hotel in the City. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS, 
MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP should 
siways be used 
SOOTHES the CHILD. 


SOFTENS the GUM 
all pain, CURES WIND IND COLIC and is the BES is the BEST alleys 
School-teacher: ‘Now, Bobby, spell 
needle.” 
Bobby: ‘‘ N-e-i-d-l-e—needle.” 


School-teacher: ‘‘ Wrong. There’s no 
i’ in needle. ’ 

Bobby : ‘“* Well, ‘tain’t ‘a good needle, 
then. 





People Wonder 


HEN they find how rapidly health 
is restored by taking Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilla, The reason is that this 
preparation contains only the purest 
and most powerful alteratives and 
tonics. To thousands yearly it proves a 
veritable elixir of life. 
Mrs. Jos. Lake, Brockway Centre, 
Mich., writes: ‘‘ Liver complaint and 
indigestion made my life a burden 


and came near ending my existenee. 
For more than four years I suffered un- 
told agony. I was reduced almost to 
a skeleton, and hardly had strength to 
drag myself about. All kinds of food 
distressed me, and only the most deli- 
cate could be digested at all. Within 
the time mentioned several physicians 
treated me without giving relief. Noth- 


ing that I took seemed to do any per- 
manent good until I began the use of 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, which has _pro- 
duced wonderful results. Soon after 
commencing to take the Sarsaparilla I 
could see an 


Improvement 


in my condition, my appetite began to 
return and with it came the ability to 
digest all the food taken, my strength 
improved each day, and after a few 


months of faithful attention to your 
directions, I found myself a_ well 
woman, able to attend to all household 
duties. The medicine has given me a 
new lease of life, and I cannot thank 
you too much.” 

‘We, the undersigned, citizens of 
Brockway Centre, Mich., hereby certify 
that the above statement, made by 
Mrs. Lake, is true in every particular 
and entitled to full credence.”—O. P. 


Chamberlain, G. W. 
Wells, Drugzgist. 
““My brother, in England, was, for a 
long time, unable to attend to his occu- 
ation, by reason of sores on his foot. 
sent him Ayer’s Almanac and the tes- 
timonials it contained induced him to 
try Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. After using it 


Waring, C. A. 


a little while, he was cured, and is now 
a well man, working in a sugar mill 
at Brisbane, Queensland, Australia.” — 


A. Attewell, Sharbot Lake, Ontario. 


Ayer's Sarsaparilta, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 
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JUST ISSUED. 


A Complete Graded Course in English Grammar 


and Composition 
By BENJ. Y. CONKLIN, 


Principal of Grammar School No, 3, Brooklyn, N. Y¥. 

A practical working manual for both teacher and pupil. Comprises the entire 
range of the usual two-book course. Prepared on the inductive method. Adapted 
to lowest grammar grades as well as advanced pupils. 

Introduction Price, 65 Cents, 


Specimen copies mailed post-paid to teachers at the introduction price. 
ns circulars. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


CONSTRUCTIVE GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 
ANNOUNCEMENT : 


ECLECTIC MAP-BLANKS 


To apse = Drawing of Geographical and Historical Maps and Charts. 


Fourteen Ma 10x12 inches, on fine Drawing Paper, cerempending Sa Ste and Goals with te 
in the lomplete Geogra; y. Oneach iv Map- blank t Segre per projection, and the accurate 
Wahine of the oad to 4 mapped, are printed in very faint i : 





Send 





No. 1. Hemispheres No. 5. Asia. No. 10. Southern States (W). 
(Double Size). No. 6. United States No. - Central States (E). 

No. 2. North America. (Double Size) No. 12. Central States ( ow). 

No. 3. South America. No. 7. New England. No. 13. Northern Sta’ 

No. 4. Europe. No. 8. Middle States. No. 14. British = 


No. 9. Southern States (E). 


OnE HUNDRED OF EACH NUMBER IN SEPARATE Box, Per 100, $1.50. 
Sample Set, 14 Numbers, by mail, 25 cents. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRACC & CO., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


Our Republic: : 0" A Civil Government for r High School and Academies 


Prof. M. B. C. TRUE, Author of Civil Government of 
ettebreske. 
N W. DICKINSON, Sec'y of Mass. Bd. of 
Special New York Edition now ready, price, 84 cents. 
The State and Local Government of New York, with the Text of 
the Constitution. Bound separately. Price, 36 cents. 


Kddcett ion, 
LEACH, SHEWELL, & SANBORN, Publishers, 


34 Harrison Ave. Extension, Boston. 16 Astor Place, New York. 




















General Western Agency, 106 Wubash Avenue, Chicago. 


PATHFINDER 


PHYSIOLOGY. 





This pioneer Series has accomplished A NOBLE PURPOSE. 
The subject of temperance as related to PHYSIOLOGY has been.faithfully 
dealt withand GREAT GOOD HAS RESULTED. 


The hope of the future is in the rising generation. 


truthfully instructed in the 


Let them be wisely and 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF HEALTH. 
Other competing text-books have now been brought somewhat to this model, 


thus conceding that the ladies of the W. C. 


T. U. were right and that the 


THE PATHFINDER BOOKS ARE THE BEST. 





1. Child’s Health Primer, 40 Cts. 2. 
3. Hygienic Physiology, 


Young People’s Physiology, 60 Cts. 
$1.00. (Enlarged edition.) 


ax x’, For specimen copies and free descriptions address the publishers, 


A. &. 


BARNES & CO., NEW YORK AND CHICACO. 





NEW SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS. 
VOICE OF SONG SERIES. 


By Prot. ELLSWORTH C. PHELPS, Instructor of 
VOICE OF SONG, No. 1. A choice collection 

and Intermediate grades of schools, with a pi 

vocal exercises suited - — m’s voices 1 


» a ——s well- 


Music in the Public Schools of the City of B’klyn. 

of simple, beautiful so adapted to Prim: 
aoe qreael ¢ course of elementary 

Price, 36 cents per copy. Sample 


cop, 
VOICE OF sone, Wo 2. wr collection of the choicest music, suited to the Grammar and High 


school onan, with a full course of well-graded and 
254 pages, in boards, 


practical vocal exercises. An admirable book. 


60 cents, Sample copy by mail, postpaid, 60 cents. 
TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 





THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL C0., 


PUBLISHERS ABD DEALERS IN 
moe Books, Dra Models, 
and Artists’ Mater 
Prang’s American Text-RBooks on Art Edu. 
cation. ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


ioe DRAWING MODELS. 


Th MODELS. bh boon | specially designed f the 
ese ave nD 8 es or 
teaching of Form gnd Dra m Primer? and Gram 

mar Schools, They consist of oth Solids 2 and Tablets 
vey ot LJ acarefully graded [ane Ud are made by 


t regard for accura 

furnished 4 Pd. the lowes SG prices. gy Oy have 

ted by the ities of the country, anc 

"Indispensad je to the correct teachin, 

rawing in every stage, and especia'l- 
‘or catalogue and particulars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO., 
k Street, Boston, Mase 





7 Par 
79 Wabash Avenue Chicago. 


BurFra.o, N. Y., December 21, 1888. 


Messrs. A. J. Jonnson & Co., Publishers, 
11 Great Jones Street, New York. 
GENTLEMEN : 

“The next few years will witness a great 
change in educational ideas.- The possibilities 
ot self-culture are to be emphasized, and the 
means of aid and direction increased. After a 
careful examination of “Johnson's Universal 
Cyclopeedia,” 1 am convinced that while it is ex- 
cellently adapted to the needs of professional and 
business men, it is eminently useful to the 
ones. thorough self-educator. This work, 
with its corps of contributors, offers accurate 
weaaee son the widest range of subjects. To the 
value of trustworthy information is added the 
ay of ——_ associated with great 
names. commend this Cyclopeedia to 
all, Hy oneal y to those who are pursuing 
self-set courses in the great university of life.” 


JoHN H. VINCENT, 
Chancellor Chautauqua University. 





INDERGARTEN 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO, 


ATERIAL 


7 EAST (4th ST., N.Y. 





A thorough and progressive work on the 12mo. 
art of Vocal and Physical Expression : treat- 
ing of the Organs of Speech and Calisthen- 
ics, and covering the whole field of Elocu- 
tion. It contains an admirable collection of 


selections for practice and recitation. 


Cloth. $1.25. 


VOICE CULTURE AND ELOCUTION. cx 


By WILLIAM T. ROSS. 


“The nearest perfect of ~~ book ae for the use ~ Aare “~ 
—_ ~ } ”—Lois A. BANGS, Packer Collegiate Inst 


‘A 
= ons, i the book we want.”—A. E. LASKER, President, Napa 


“It is very, very good.”—¥. M. EsTABROOK, San Jose School of 
Elocution and Oratory. 

“ A Model of its kind.”—Golden Era. 

“This is an admirable book.”—Newark Advertiser. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, Publishers, 740 and 742 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





The attention of Teachers is invited to the hENEWABLE TERM 
Puan of the 


Provioent Savines [ire Assurance Society 


OF NEW YORK, 


which is the CHEAP#sT, SAFEST AND FAIREsT contract of Life 
Insurance attainable. 

Teachers can add to their incomes by acting as agents. 
respondence solicited. 


WM. E. STEVENS, 
SECRETARY. 








Cor- 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, 
PRES'T AND ACTUARY. 


ALMOST PHENOMENAL. 


The use of Reed & Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in English and Higher Lessons 
in English throughout the country has probably never been equaled by any other 
text-book on Grammar. Each year shows a marked gain. The secret of this 
success is not far to seek--the authors have addressed the understanding of their 
pupils and unfolded their subject in a common-sense manner. 

Teachers not already acquainted with the books would be interested to see 
how simply and effectively the science and use of our language may be taught, 
and they are accordingly invited to correspond with the Publishers, 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO., 
771 Broadway, and 67 and 69 Ninth Street, New York. 


WANTED :—We want a teacher who is OLD BOOKS. DD LD MAGAZINES. | 


mthusiastic on the subject of history to re 
sent us in the sale of our = pee works, sc! 001 you Be 7 


tor t 
supplies, et. | An exesment cpent: ng for the righ No.2 Arcade MILLER th,0ld Book 
eee : CHICAGO. 











ARE YOU A MUSIC TEACHER ? 


The best tools make the best work. The best in- 
struction books make the best scholars, 
The best teachers use Ditson 
& Co.’s Instructors. 

The following books sell largely, and ali the time: 

Richardson’s New Method for the Piano- 
forte. (@3) N. E. Conservatory Method for 
the Pianoforte. (@3) Mason & Hoadley’s 
System for Beginners, (on Piano) $3, and 
Mason’s System of Technical Exercises, 
$2.50. Bellak’s Analytical Method for 
Piano, (for beginners) $1, and Wiuner'’s 
Ideal Method, (for beginners) 50 cts, 
EVERY MUSIC TEACHER needs a full set of 
Ditson & Co.’s great , describing fully 
the largest stock in ‘America. An investment 
which pays well is a subscription to Ditson & Co.'s 
MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD, ($1) which yo 
intelligently every new music (eoK as it is issued, 
and every new piece of music; prints excellent 
Jesson pieces and songs, discusses theories, 
gives a condensed “ Record ” of the wontt'an music. 
SCHOOL MUSIC TEACHERS are invited to 
examine -and use the newest of our successful 
Sehoolt —_—_ Oe Oca on uae (Bk. > 30 
or $3 per doz. ¢ Ter ¢ OZ. ‘ 

her or $4.80 per doz.) by L. O. Emerson. 

Ise Sowa fama and interesting course. 
Also SONG ag ow (60 cts. or r doz.) by 

to be used in High Schools or for 


OLIVER DITSON & CO.. BOSTON. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


FRE 





Sample Dr. X. STONE’S BRONCHIAL WAFERS. 
Low Rates to Preachers and Teachers. Agents 
Wanted. STONE MEDICINE CO. , Quiney, Lilinois- 























A NEW CATALOGUE 
or 


OUR PUBLICATIONS. 


CONTAINING 
TEXT BOOKS FOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 


Hebrew, Creek and Latin. 

SCIENTIFIC TEXT BOOKS AND INDUSTRIAL 
WORKS FOR 

ENGINEERS, ARCHITECTS, MECHANICS, 

STUDENTS, Ete. 


Miscellaneous Works, 
Including a Complete List of our Editions of 


RUSKIN’S WORKS 


In Separate Volumes and Sets. 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, N. Y. 
*,* Will be sent free, by mail, on application. 


TRANSLATION OF CASAR 


Parallel Edition of the Classics. 


The First Four Books of Ceesar’s Commentarics 
A the Gallic War. Consisting of the Original 
Travslation arranged on © te pages 
tomo. Cloth. Price. by mail, $1 
convenience of the arrangement adopted, 
both to 5 the teacher and student, cannot be over- 
estimated. The reader need not use the transla- 
tion until he has exhausted ali reasonable efforts 
to interpret the original himself, and then, with- 
out the least trouble, he can verify bis ow? 
repdeem or correct his errors. 
of this book are sent free for 
by mail, $1.25 $1. 25, per copy should 








‘mina sam; 
invariably ‘ncartabig Be sent 
A. LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 

16 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK 











+ al pave used Piso’s 
Consumption 

say it BEST OF ALL. 
Sold everywhere. 20. 2c. 





National Dustless Crayon. 


, 
4 


A DUSTLESS” CRA YON 
ALWAYS GIVES SATISFACTION. TRY IT, 
Sele Agents: 2. H. VOGDES# 0. 


WITHOUT GREASE. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


W Cor, Choa € 1311 8s,; National Crayon Co., Philadelphia. 








